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BITBRATURB. 


LYRICS. 
By John Lee Stevens. London, 1837. Bailey and Co. 

This volume is what its name imports, a strain of delicious music, running 
through many modes of harmony. 
ij ‘* As you may see 

Your own run over the ivory key.” 

There is a freshness as well as sweetness in Mr. Stevens’s charming songs, 
that gives the idea of @ bird singing out in the green branches of the summer 
snshine. How graceful is the following :— 

‘ «* When last we met, an idle band 

Of summer friends surrounded her, 

From which her worth could not command 
One single-hearted worshipper. 

To them she spake with accents bland, 
Yet passionless as sweet they were; 

To me she gave a stolen glance, 

Fraught with love’s fervid utterance ! 





Why should | wish me one of those 
Who secretly with envy burn— 
Whose brightest hopes no bliss disclose, 
Whose hearts no sacred fire inurn— 
Who listen where no feeling flows, 
On whom her looks in coldness turn? 
What though about her path they move, 
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Mine is her stolen glance of love? 
The next will find an answer in but too many. 

“Oh! ‘tis a bitter thing to be 

So near allied to poverty, 

That ev’ry working of the mind 
Must be to worldly gain confined 
Unceasingly ! 

Oh! ’tis a painful thing to know 

Affection by its purest flow, 
And have some trouble in the soul, 
Searing and withering the whole 
Unsparingly ! 
Oh! ’tis the keenest curse on earth 
To have a spirit formed for mirth, 
A heart design’d for love, and yet 
To be by ev'ry ill beset 
Incessantly ! 
Those who are cold are void of care, 
Congenial coldness they can bear ; 
But those who feel as I feel now, 
To partial fortune cannot bow 


" 


Quiescently ! 
The Duke of Reichstadt is in another vein. 
“There was darkness o’er the hearts 
Of the long devoted few, 
When Reichstadt raised his dying voice 
To breathe a last adieu ! 
When the hepe no longer beam’d 
Of a bright futurity, 
Wherein councils cold might check no more 
A princely chivalry ! 
And they thought upon the past— 
Of the radiant glory shed— 
When the eagle-plumed Napoleon 
A host of heroes led! 


‘To my own loved native land— 
The land of my father’s fameo— 
turn to France in my dying hour 
With blessings on her name ! 
With the oft-repeated prayer 
For the noble—for the brave— 
For the home in which I hoped to win 
A sceptre or a grave ! 
And though with her sacred soil 
I must never mingle more, 
Oh! give me—for my winding sheet— 
Her gallant tricolor!’ ” 
We'conclude with two Claude Lorrdine landscapes. 
SUMMER. 
Now summer's breeze is on the wave, 
And landward breathes a healthful sigh ; 
And youth to shady bowers fly, 
Or in the stream delighted lave 
Their glowing limbs ; the truant boy 
O’er hill and dale his swiftness tries, 
Chasing the wavering butterflies 
From flow’r to flow'r, with eager joy ; 
The swallow spreads her glossy wings, 
And twitters, as with turn precise 
She seizes on some insect prize, 
And bears it to her nest, and clings, 
With claws extended, firmly there, 
Feeding her nestlings with parental care. 
AUTUMN. 
Autumn, I raise the song to thee, 
And greet thy bounty on the plain, 
Where poppies mingle with the grain, 
Like rubies on a golden sea! 
The clust'ring grapes upon the vine, 
The downy peach, the nectarine, 
The blushing plum, the luscious pine, 
And all earth’s richest fruits are thine, 
Thy life is ene long harvest day— 
Thy sickle the true sithe of Time— 
And peasant boys, with uncouth rhyme 
And merry faces, sing their lay, 
As bearing the last sheaf they come 
We To join the village shout of harvest-home !” 
os are glad to see that a most respectable list of subscribers shews that Mr 
apes talents are appreciated. We now commend this very pretty volume 
* Outside and in) to the favour of the public. 


THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN WARD GIBSON. 


; Cuapter I. 
“O not intend that any human being shall read this narrative until after 
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“ease, I feel no desire to suppress orto falsify any occurrence or event of 








my life, which I may at the moment deem of sufficient importance to communi- 


cate. Iam aware how common a feeling, even amongst those who have com- 
mitted the most atrocious crimes, this dread of entailing obloquy upon their me- 
mories is; but I cannot say that I participate in it. Perhaps I wish to offer some 
atonement to society for my many and grievous misdeeds ; and, it may be, the 
disclosures I am about to make will be considered a sufficient expiation. I can- 
not help this, now. There is One from whom no secrets are hid, by whom I am 
already judged. 

I regret that I did not execute this wretched task long ago. Should I live to 
complete it, I shall hold out longer than I expect; for 1 was never ready at my 
pen, and words sometimes will not come at my bidding. Besides, so many years 
have elapsed since the chief events I am about to relate took place, that even 
they no longer come before me with that distinctness which they did formerly. 
They do not torture me now, as of old times. The caustic has almost burnt 
them out of my soul. I will, however, give a plain, and, as_nearly as I am able, 
a faithful statement. I will offer no palliation of my offences, which I do not 
from my soul believe should be extended to me. 

I was born on the 23d of October 1787. My father was a watch-case maker, 
and resided in a street in the parish of Clerkenwell. I went a few months ago to 
look at the house, but it was taken down; indeed, the neighbourhood had under- 
gone an entire change. J, too, was somewhat altered since then. I wondered at 
the time which of the two was the more so. 

My earliest recollection recalls two rooms on a second floor, meanly furnished ; 
my father, a tall, dark man, with a harsh unpleasing voice ; and my mother, the 
same gentle, quiet being whom I afterwards knew her. 

My father was a man who could, and sometimes did, earn what people in his 
station of life call a great deal of money ; aud yet he was constantly in debt, and 
frequently without the means of subsistence. The cause of this, I need hardly 
say, was his addiction to drinking. Naturally of a violent and brutal temper, in- 
toxication inflamed his evil passions to a pitch—not of madness, for he had not 
that excuse—but of frenzy. It is well known that gentleness and forbearance do 
not allay, but stimulate a nature like this; and scenes of violence and unmanly 
outrage are almost the sole reminiscences of my childhood. Perhaps, the cir- 
cumstance of my having been a sufferer in one of these ebullitions, sérved to 
impress them more strongly upon my mind. 

One evening I had been permitted to sit up to supper. My father had recently 
made promises of amendment, and had given an earnest of his intention by keep- 
ing tolerably sober during three entire days; and upon thls festive occasion,—for 
it was the anniversary of my mother’s marriage,—he had engaged to come home 
the instant he quitted his work. He returned, however, about one o’clock in the 
morning, and in his accustomed state. The very preparations for his comfort, 
which he saw upon the table, served as fuel to his savage and intractable passions. 
It was in vain that my mother endeavoured to soethe and to pacify him. He 
seized a stool on which I was accustomed to sit, and levelled a blow ather. She 
either evaded it, or the aim was not rightly directed, for the stool descended upon 
my head, and fractured my skull. 

e doctor said it was a miracle that I recovered; and indeed it was many 
months before I did so. The unfeeling repulse I experienced from my father 
when, on the first occasion of my leaving my ved, I tottered tuwards him, I can 
never forget. It is impossible to describe the mingled terror and hatred which 
entered my bosom at that moment, and which never departed from it. It may 
appear incredible to some that a child so young could conceive so intense a 
loathing against its own parent. It is true, nevertheless; and, as I grew, it 
strengthened. 

I will not dwell upon this wretched period of my life; for even to me, at this 
moment, and after all that I have done and suffered, the memory of that time is 
wretchedness. 

One night, about two years afterwards, my father was brought home on a shut- 
terby two watchmen. He had fallen into the New River ou his return from a 
public-honse in the vicinity of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and was dragged out just 
in time to preserve for the present a worthless and degraded life. A violent cold 
supervened, which settled upon his lungs; and, in about a month, the doctor in- 
formed my mother that her busband was in a rapid decline. The six months that 
ensued were miserable enough. My mother was out all day, toiling for the means 
of subsistence for a man who was not only ungrateful for her attentions, but who 
repelled them with the coarsest abuse. 

I was glad when he died, noram I ashamed to avow it; and I almost felt con- 
tempt for my mother when the poor creature threw herself upon the body in a 
peroxysm of grief, calling it by those endearing names which indicated a love he 
had neither requited nor deserved. Had I been: so blest as to have. met with one 
to love meas that woman loved my father, I had been a different, and a better, 
and, perhaps, a good man! 

“Will you not kiss your poor father, John, and see him for the last time ?”’ 
said my mother on the morning of the funeral, as she took me by the hand. 

No; I would not. I was no hypocrite then. It is true I was terrified at the 
sight of death, but that was not the cause. The manner in which he had re- 
pulsed me nearly three years before, had never for a moment departed from my 
mind. There was nota day on whichI did not brood upon it. I have often 
since recalled it, and with bitterness. I remember it now. 

My mother had but one relation in the world,—an uncle, possessed of conside- 
rable property, who resided near Luton, in Bedfordshire. She applied to him for 
some sinall assistance to enable her to pay the funeral expenses of her husband. 
Mr. Adams—for that was her uncle’s name—sent her two guineas, accompanied 
by a request that she would never apply to, or trouble him again. There was, 
however, one person who stept forward in this extremity,—Mr. Ward, a trades- 
man, with whom my mother had formerly lived as a servant, but who had now 
retired from business. He offered my mother an asylum in his house. She was 
to be his housekeeper; and he promised to take care of, and one day to provide 
for, me. It was not long before we were comfortably settled in a small private 
house in Coppice-row, where, for the first time in my life, I was permitted to 
ascertain that existence was not altogether made up of sorrow. 

The old gentleman even conceived a strong liking, it may be called an affec- 
tion, for me. He had stood godfather to me at my birth; and I believe, had I 
been his son, he could not have treated me with more tenderness. He sent me 
to school, and was delighted at the progress ] made, of appeared to make, which 
he protested was scarcely less than wonderful; a notion which the tutor was, of 
course, not slow to encourage and confirm. He predicted that I should inevi 
tably make a bright man, and become a worthy member of society ; the high- 
est distinction, in the old gentleman's opinion, at which any human being 
could arrive. Alas! woe tothe child of whom favourable predictions are ha- 
zarded! There never yet, I think, was an instance in which they were not fal- 
sified. 

We had been residing with Mr. Ward about three years, when a slight inci- 
dent occurred which has impressed itself so strongly upon my memory that I 
cannot forbear relating it. Mr. Ward had sent me with a message into the City, 
where, in consequence of the person being from home, I was detained several 
hours. When I returned, it appeared that Mr. Ward had gone out shortly after 
me, and had not mentioned the circumstance of his having despatched me into 
the City. I found my mother in a state of violent agitation. She inquired where 
I had been, and I told her. 

“TI can hardly believe you, John,” she said; ‘are you sure you are telling me 
the truth ?” 

I was silent. She repeated the question. 
stowed upon me a sound beating. 

I bore my punishment with dogged sullenness, and retired into the back 
kitchen ; in a corner of which I sat down, and, with my head between my hands, 
began to brood over the treatment I had received. Gradually there crept into my 


I would not answer; and she be- 


heart the same feeling I remembered te have conceived against my father,—a 
feeling of bitter malignity revived by a fresh object. I endeavoured to quell it, 
to subdue it, but I could not. I recalled all my mother’s former kindness to me, 
her present affection for me; and I reminded myself that this was the first 
time she had ever raised her hand against me. This thought only nourished 
- feeling, till the aching of my brain caused it to subside into moody stupefac- 
ion. 

I became calmer in about an hour, and arose, and went into the front kitchen. 
My mother was seated at the window, employed at her needle ; and, as she raised 
her eyes, I perceived they were red with weeping. I walked slowly towards her, 
and stood by her side. 

‘** Mother!” I said, in a low and tremulous voice. 

“Well, John ; I hope you are a guod boy now?” 

‘Mother !"" I repeated, ‘‘ you don't know how you have hurt me.” 

“TI am sorry I struck you so hard, child ; I did not mean to do it ;” and she 
averted her head. 

‘* Not that—not that!” I cried passionately, beating my bosom with my clench- 
ed hands. ‘It’s here, mother—here. I told youthe truth, and you would not 
believe me.” 

“Mr. Ward has returned now,” said my mother ; “I will go ask him ;” and she 
arose. 

I caught her by the gown. 
you would not believe me. 
into the seat. 
i i 

As I looked up, Isaw the tears gathering in her eyes. 
and hid my face in her lap. 
don’t!” 


‘““Oh, mother!’ I said, ‘‘ this is the second time 
You shall not go to Mr. Ward yet!” and I drew her 
* Say first that you are sorry for it—onlya word, Oh, do say 


I fell upon my knees, 
“No, no; don't say anything now to me—don’t— 
A 4pasm rose from my chest into my throat, and I fell senseless at her 





feet. 

My mother afterwards told me that it was the day of the year on which my 
father died, and she feared from my lengthened stay that I had come to harm. 
Dear, good woman! Oh! that I might hope tosee her once more, even though 
it were but for one moment,—for we shall not meet in heaven! 

It was a cruel blow that deprived us of our kind protector! Mr. Ward died 
suddenly, and without a will; and my mother and I were left entirely unprovided 
with means. The old gentleman had often declared his intention of leaving my 
mother enough to render her comfortable during the remainder of her days, and 
had expressed his determination of setting me on in the world immediately I 
became of aproperage. It could hardly be expected that the heir-at-law would 
have fulfilled these intentions, even had he been cognisant of them. He wasa 
low attorney, living somewhere in the neighbourhood of Drury-lane ; and when 
he attended ihe funeral, and during the hour or two he remained in the house 
after it,-it was quite clear that he had no wish to retain anything that belonged to 
his late relative except his property, and his valuable and available effects. He 
however paid my mother a month’s wages in advance, presented me a dollar to 
commence the world with, shook hands with us, and wished us well. 

It was not long before my mother obtained a situation as servant in a small 
respectable family in King-street, Holborn ; and, as I was now neatly eleven years 
of age, it was dvemed by her friends high time that I shuuld begin to got my own 
living. Such small influence, therefore, as my mother could command, was set 
on foot in my behalf; and I at length got a placeas errand-boy to a picture-dealer 
in Wardour-street, Oxford-street. The duties required of me inthis situation, 
if not of a valuable description, were, atleast, various. I went with messages, I 
attended sales, I kept the shop, cleaned the knives and shoes, and, indeed, perform- 
ed all those services which it is the province of boys to render, some of which are 
often created because there happens to be boys to do them. 

This routine, was, for a time, irksome. When I recalled the happy daysI had 
spent under the roof of Mr. Ward and the hopes and expectations he had excited 
within me of a more prosperous commencement of life,—hopes which his death 
had so suddenly destroyed,—it is not surprising that I should have felt a degree of 
discontent of my condition, for which I had no other cause. AsI sat by the 
kitchen fire of an evening when my day’s work was done,I often pictured to 
myself the old man lying where we had left him in the churchyard, mouldering 
insensibly away, unconscious of rain, or wind, or sunshine, or the coming of night 
or the approach of day, wrapped in a shroud which would outlast its wearer, 
silently waiting for oblivion. These thoughts became less frequent as time wore 
on; butI have never been able to dissociate the idea of death from these hideous 
conditions of mortality. 

My master, Mr. Bromley, when I first entered his service, wasa man of about 
the middle age, and of rather grave and formal manners. He had not a bad heart ; 
but I have since discovered that what appeared to my boyish fancy a hard and 
cold selfishness was but the exterior of those narrow prejudices which too many 
of that class, if not of all classes, indulge, or rather inherit. He felt that a dis- 
tance ought to be preserved between himself and his servant ; and what he thought 
he ought to do, he always did ; so that ] had been with him a considerable period 
before he even addressed a word to me which business did not constrain him to 
utter. 

He had a daughter, a girl about eighteen years of age. What a human being 
was Louisa Bromley! She was no beauty; but she had a face whose sweetness 
was never surpassed. I saw something like it afterwards in the faces of some 
of Raffaele’s angels. The broad and serene forehead, the widely parted eyebrow 
the inexplicable mouth, the soul that pervaded the whole countenance! I can 
never forget that face ; and, when I call it back to memory now, I admire it the 
more because, to use the modern jargon, there was no intellect init. There wes 
no thought, no meditation or premeditation ; but there was nature, and it was 
good nature. 

Her gentleness and kindness soon won upon me. To be kind tome was at all 
times the way to win me, and the only way. I cannot express the happineas I felt 
at receiving and obeying any command from her. A smile, or the common cour- 
tesy of thanks from her lips, repaid me a hundred-fold for the performance of the 
most menial office. 

I had now been with Mr. Bromley about four years. I employed my leisure, 
of which I had a great deal, in reading. Allthe books I could contriveto borrow 
or that fell in my way, I devoured greedily. Nor did I confine myself exclusively 
to one branch of reading,—I cannot call it study. But my chief delight was to 
peruse the lives of the great masters of painting, to make myself acquainted with 
the history and the comparative merits of their several performances, and to 
endeavour to ascertain how many specimens existed in thiscountry. I had, also, 
a natural taste for painting, and sometimes surprised my master by the remarks 
I ventured to make upon productions he might happen to purchase, or which had 
been consigned to him for sale. 

Meanwhile I was permitted to go out in the afternoon of eachalternate Sunday. 
Upon these occasions I invariably went to see my mother. How well can I 
remember the gloomy underground kitchen in which I always found her, with her 
Bible before her on a small round table! With what pleased attention did she 
listen to me when I descanted on the one subject upon whichI constantly dwelt, 
—the determination I felt, as soon as I had saved money enough, and could see 
a little more clearly into my future prospects, to take her from service, that she 
might come and live with me! This was, in truth, the one absorbing thought— 
it might almost be termed the one passion—of my existence at that time. I had 
no other hope, no other feeling, than that of making her latter years a compensa- 
tion for the misery she must have endured during my father’s life. 

One Sunday when I called, as usual, an old woman answered the door. She 
speedily satisfied my inquiries after my mother. She bad been very ill for some 
days, and was compelled to keep her bed. My heart sank within me. I had 
seen her frequently in former years disfigured by her husband's brutality; I had 
seen her in pain, in anguish, which she strove to conceal; but 1 had never knowa 
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her to be confined to herroom. When! saw her now, young as I was, and un- 
accustomed to the sight of disease, I involuntarily shrumk back with horror. I 
watched her for a few minutes, and then stole softly from the room, and returned 
to my master’s house. 

He was gone to church with his daughter. 
under the portico till they came forth. I quickly singled them out from the con- 
course issuing from thechurch doors. I drew my master aside, and besought bim 
to spare me for a few days, that I might go and attend my mother, who was 
very ill. 

**Is she dying ?” he inquired. 

I started. ‘* No,not dying. Oh, nol” 

“ Well, John, I can't spare you: we are very busy now, you know.” 

And what was that tome? It is only on occasions like these, that the value 
of one’s services is recognised. | thought of this at the time. I turned in per- 
plexity to Louisa Bromley. She understood the silent appeal, and interceded for 
me. I loved her for that; I could have fallen down at her feet, and kissed them 
for it. She prevailed upon the old man to let me go. 

The people of the house at which my mother was a servant were kind and 
even friendly. They permitted me to remain with her. 

I never left her side for more than half an hour at a time. 
rapidly, but I would not believe it. My mother, however, was fully aware of her 
situation. She told me frequently, with a smile, which I could not bear to see 
upon her face, it was so unlike joy, but it was to comfort me,—she told me that 
she knew she was about to die, and she endeavoured to impress upon me those 
simple maxuns of conduct for my future life which she had herself derived from 
her parents. She must not die—must not; and! heard with impatience, and 
heedlessly, the advice she endeavoured to bestow upon me. 

She died. The old nurse told me she was dead. It could not be,—she was 
asleep. My mother had told me not an hour before, that she felt much better, 
and wanted a little sleep; and at that moment her hand was clasped in mine. 
The lady of the house took me gently by the arm, and, leading me into an ad- 
joining room, began to talk to me in a strain, I suppose, usually adopted on such 
occasions,—for I knew not what she said to me. 

In about two hours I was permitted to see my mother again. There was achange 
—a frightful change! The nurse | remember, said something about her looking 
like one asleep. I burst into aloud laugh. Asleep! that blank, passive, im- 
penetrable sleep—petrified sleep! I enjoined them to leave me, and they let me 
have my own way ; for, boy as! was, they were frightened at me. 

I took my mother’s hand, and wrung it violently. I implored her to speak to 
me once more, to repeat that she still loved me, to tell me that she forgave all my 
faults, all my omissions, all my sins towards her. And then I knew she was 
dead, and fell down upon my knees to pray: but I could not. Something told 
me that I ought not—something whispered that I ought rather to but I 
was struck senseless upon the floor 

The mistress of ny mother, who was a good and worthy woman, offered to 
pay her funeral expenses ; but | would not permit it. Nota farthing would I re- 
ceive from her ; out of my own savings I buried her. 

If 1 could have wept—but I never could weep—when this calamity befell me, 
I think that impious thought would never have entered my brain. That thought 
was, that the Almighty was unjust to deprive me of the only being in the world 
who ever loved me, who understood me, who knew that I had a heart, and that, 
when it was hurt and outraged, my head was not safe—not to be trusted. ‘That 
thought remained with me for years. 


CHAPTER II. 

Five years elapsed. The grief occasioned by my mother’s death having in 
some measure subsided, my thoughts became concentrated upon myself with an 
intensity scarcely to be conceived. A new passion took possession of my soul : 
I would distinguish myself, if possible, and present to the world another instance 
of friendless poverty overcoming and defying the obstacles and impediments to 
its career. With this view constantly before me, I read even more diligently 
than heretofore. I made myself a proficient in the principles of mathematics: I 
acquired some knowledge of mechanical science ; but, above all, I took every 
opportunity of improving my taste in the fine arts. This last accomplishment 
was soon of infinite service to me; many gentlemen who frequented our shop 
were pleased to take much notice of me; my master was frequently rallied upon 
having a servant who knew infinitely more of his business than himself ; and my 
opinion on one or two remarkable occasions was taken in preference to that of 
my employer. 

Mr. Bromley naturally and excusably might have conceived no slight envy of 
my acquirements ; but he wasnot envious. Shall I be far wrong when! venture 
to say, that few men are so, where pecuniary interest points out the impolicy of 
their encouraging that feeling? Be this as it may, he treated me with great kind- 
ness : and I was grateful for it, really and strongly so. I had been long since 
absolved from the performance of those menial duties which had been required 
of me when I first entered his service ; my wages were increased to an extent 
which justified me in calling them by the more respectable term, salary ; I was 
permitted to live out of the house; and in all repects the apparent distance be- 
iweon my master and myself were sensibly diminished. 

During this period of five years I never received one unkind word or look from 
Louisa Bromley : and the affection I bore towards this young woman, which was 
the affection a brother might have felt, caused me to strive by every means at my 
counusnd tw atvance tne fortunes of her father. And, indeed, the old man 
had become so attached to me,—partly, and I doubt not unconsciously, because 
my talents were of value to him,—that I should not have had the heart, even 
had my inclinations prompted me, to desert him. It is certain that I might have 
improved my own position by doing so. 

At this time Frederick Stemer, became acquainted with Mr. Bromley. He 
was a young man about thirty years of age, of German descent, and possessed 
of some property. ‘The manners of Steiner were plausible, he was apparently 
candid, his address indicated frankness and an entire absence of guile, and he 
was handsome ; yet I never liked the man. It iscommonly supposed that women 
are gifted with the power of detecting the worst points of the characters of men 
at the first glance. This gift is withheld when they first behold the man they are 
disposed to love. ‘This, at any rate, was the case with Louisa Bromley. 

Not to dwell upon this part of my narrative, in a few months Bromley’s daugh- 
ter was married to Steiner, who was taken into partnership. 

I must confess I was deeply mortified at this. I myself had conceived hopes 
of one day becoming Bromley’s partner; and my anxiety for the happiness of 
his daughter led me to doubt whether she had not made a choice which she 
might have occasion afterwards to deplore 
for a time. 


I followed thither, and waited 


She grew worse 





However, things went on smoothly 
Steiner was civil, nay, even friendly to me; and the affection he 


evinced towards his little boy, who was born about a year after the marriags, | 


displayed him in so amiable a light, that I almost began to like the man. 

It was not very long. however, before Steiner and I came to understand each 
other more perfectly. He was possessed with an overweening conceit of his 
taste in pictures, and I on my part obstinately adhcred to my own opinion, when- 
ever I was called upon to pronounce one ‘This led to frequent differences, which 
commonly ended in a dispute, which Bromley was in most cases called upon to 
decide. The old man, doubtless, felt the awkwardness of his position ; but, as 
his interest was inseparable from a right view of the question at issue, he com- 
monly decided with me. 

Upon these occasions Steiner vented his mortification in sneers at my youth, 
and ironical compliments to me upon my cleverness and extraordinary genius; for 
both of which requisites, as he was signally deficient in them, he especia ly hated 
me. I could have repaid his hatred with interest, for I k¢ pt it by me in my own 
bosom, and it accumulated daily. 

I know not how ' 
was so 


genius ; 


it happened that the child wound itself round my heart, but it 
It seemed as though there were a necessity that, in proportion as I de- 
tested Steiner, I must love his child. But the boy, from the earliest moment he 
could take of anything, or could recognise anybody, had attached himself to me ; 
and I loved him, perhaps for that cause, with a passionate fondness which I 
can scarcely unagine to be the feeling even of a parent towards his child. 

If I were not slow by nature to detect the first indications of incipient es- 
trangement, | think I should have perceived in less than two years after Steiner 
had been taken into partnership by Mr. Bromley, a growing reserve, an uneasy 
constraint in the manners of the latter, anda studied, an almost formal civility on 
the part of his daughter. I now think there must have been something of the 
kind, although it was not at the time apparent to me. TI am certain, at all events, 
there was less cordiality, lees friendship, in the deportment of Mrs. Steiner towards 
me ; acircumstance which I remember to have considered the result of her al- 
tered situation. The terms of almost social equality, however, were no longer 
observed. : 

One Mr. Taylor, a very extensive picture-dealer, who lived in the Haymarket, 


made several overtures to me about this time. He had heard many gentlemen of 
acknowledged taste speak of 


f me in the highest terms; and, in truth, I waa now 
pretty genetally recognised throughout the trade as one of the best judges of 
pictures in London. I had more than one interview, of his own seeking, with 
this gentleman’ He made me a most flattering and advantageous offer 
would have engaged my services for a certain number of years 
tion of the period he would have bound himself to take me into partnership. J 
had received many similar offers before, alihough none that coul 
ment compared, on the score of emolument stability, with this. 
those for the sake of Bromley: I rejected this for my own 
Shall I be weak enough to confess it! The respect I bore the old man even 
now r, my love for the child, went some part of the 
way towards a reason for declining Taylor's proposal ; it did go all the 
way. > supplied me daily with 
such additional cause of hatred, that I felt a species Of excitement, of delight, ir 
c . light, in 


he 
nd 


at the expira- 


T 
be fora mo 


and I rejected 


my affection for his daughte 


but 


not 
I hated Steiner so intensely, so mortally, and hi 


renewing from time to time my altercations with him: a delight which was con- 
siderably increased by the fact that he was quite incapable of competing with me 
in argument. There was another reason, which added a zest, if anything could 
do so, to the exquisite pleasure I derived from tormenting him,—the belief I en- 
tertained that Bromley and himself dared not part with me; they knew my 
value too well. Bromley, at least, | was well aware, was conscious enough of 
that. ; 

I had been attending one day a sale of pictures, the property of a certain no- 
bleman whose collection, thirty years ago, was the admiration of connoisseurs 
Mr. ——(I need not give his name, but he is still living,) had employed me to bid 
for several amongst the collection ; and had requested my opinion of a few, the 
merit of which, although strongly insisted upon, he was disposed to doubt. When 
I returned in the evening, I saw Steiner in the shop waiting for me, and—for hate 
is quick at these matters, quicker even than love—I knew that he meditated a 
quarrel. J was not mistaken. He looked rather pale, and his lip quivered 
slightly. ; 

““ And so,” said he, “you have been holding several conversations with Mr. 
Taylor lately: haven’t you, Mr. Gibson!” ; a ate 

“ Who told you that | had been holding conversations with him ? "a 

‘No matter: you have done so. Pray, may I ask the tenour of them *’ 

“Mr. Taylor wished to engage my services,” I replied, ‘ and I declined to 
leave Mr. Bromley.” 

«« That's not very likely,’ 

Steiner was right there ; it was not very likely. 
sider mea fool for not having embraced the offer. 

“‘T suppose,” pursued Steiner in the same tone, “ Mr. would follow you 
to your new situation. You would select his pictures for him as usual, doubt- 
less.”’ 

“ Doubtless I should,” said I with a cou! smile that enraged him. “ Mr. —— 
would follow me certainly, and many others would follow him, Mr. Steiner. 

“T'll tell you what it is,” cried Steiner, and a flush overspread his face ; ‘* Tay- 
lor has been using you for his own purposes. You have been endeavouring to 
undermine our cownexion, and have been serving him at the same time that you 
have taken our wages.” 

It was not a difficult matter at any time to move me to anger. I approached 
him, and with a glance of supreme scorn replied, “It is false !—nay, I don’t fear 
you—it’s a lie,—an infamous lie !”’ 

Steiner was a very powerful man, and in the prime of manhvod ; I was young 
and my limbs were not yet fixed,—not set. He struck mea violent blow on the 
face. I resisted as well as I was able ; but what can weakness do against strength, 
even though it have justice on its side! He seized me by the cravat, and, for- 
cing his knuckles against my throat, dealt me with the other hand a violent blow 
on the temple, and felled me to the earth. O that I bad never risen fromit! It 
had been better. 

When I came to my senses, for the blow had for a while stunned me, I arose 
slowly, and with difficulty. Steiner was still standing over me in malignant 
triumph, and I could see in the expression of his eyes the gratified conviction he 
felt of having repaid the long score of ancient grudges in which he was indebted to 
me. His wife was clinging to his arm, and as I looked into her face, I perceived 
terror in it, certainly ; but there was no sympathy,—nay, that is not the word,— 
I could not bave borne that ; there was no sorrow, no interest, no concern about 
me. My heart sickened at this. Bromley was therealso. He appeared slightly 
perplexed ; and, misconceiving the meaning of my glance, said coldly, but hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ You brought it entirely upon yourself, Mr. Gibson.” 

I turned away, and walked to the other end of the shop for my hat. I had 
put it on, and was about leaving them. As I moved towards the door, I was 
nearly throwing down the little boy, who had followed me, and was now clinging 
to the skirt of my coat, uttering in imperfect accents my name. I looked down. 
The little thing wanted to come to me to kissme. Sweet innocent! there was 
one yet in the world to love me. I would have taken the child in my arms; but 
Mrs. Steiner exclaimed abruptly, ‘‘ Come away, Fred,—do ; I insist upon it, sir.” 
From that time, and for a long time, I hated the woman for it. 


> said Steiner with a sneer. Di naee = 
He might with justice con- 





I retreated to my lodging, and slunk to my own room with a sense of abase- 
ment, of degradation, of infamy, I had never felt before. Mrs. Mathews, the 
woman of the house, who had answered the door to me, and had perceived my 
agitation, followed me up stairs. She inquired the cause, and was greatly shock- 
ed at the frightful contusion upon my temple. I told her all, for my heart was 
nigh bursting, and would be relieved. She hastened down stairs for an embroca- 
tion, which the good woman had always by her, and, returning with it, began to 
bathe my forehead. 

“* Would:.’t I trounce the villain for it,” she said, as she continued to apply the 
lotion. 

** What did you say, Mrs. Matthews?” and I suddenly looked up. 

“Why, that I’d have the rascal punished,—that’s what I said. Hanging’s too 
good for such a villian.” 

The kind creature—I was a favourite of hers—talked a great deal more to the 
same effect, and at last left me to procure a bottle of rum, which, much to her 
surprise, for I was no drinker, I requested her to fetch me. 

How exquisite it was—what a luxury to be left alone all to myself! Punished ! 
—the woman had said truly,—he must be punished. They, too, must not es- 
cape. The ingratitude of the old man,—his insolence of ingratitude was almost 
as bad as the conduct of Steiner. After what I had done for him!—an old ser- 
vant who had indeed served him!—who had refused a certainty, a respectable 
station in society, perhaps a fortune, for his sake! And he must escape,—he 
must go unpunished,—he must revel in the consciousness of the impunity of his 
insult? No. I swore that deeply; and, lest it should be possible that I could 
falter, or perhaps renounce my intention, I confirmed the oath with another, which 
I shudder to think of, and must not here set down. 

] emptied the bottle of rum, but I was not drunk. 
as sober as I am at this moment. I did not gotosleep. My senses were in a 
strange ferment. The roof of my head seemed to open and shut, and I fan- 
cied [ could hear the seething of my brain below. I presently fell into a kind of 
stupor. 

It was past midnight when I recovered from this swoon, and [ started from the 
bed to my feet. Something had been whispered in my ear, and I listened for a 
moment in hideous expectation that the words—for | did hear words—would be 
repeated ; but all was silent. I struck a light. and after a time became more com- 
posed. Even the furniture of the room was company tome. Before morning I 
had shaped my plan of revenge, and it was in accordance with the words that had 
been spoken tome. Oh, my God! what weak creatures we are! This fantasy 
possessed, pervaded me ; it did not grow,—it did not increase from day to day,— 
it came and it overcame me. 


When I went to bed I was 





I apologised to him for the words I had used on t! 
to be permitted toremain in my situation, if Mr. Bromley would consent 
| until | could turn myself round; and I hoped, in the mean time, that what |} 
taken place would be overlooked and f{ 
of civil arrogance, and 


together, and 


I returned the next morning to Bromley's house, and requested to see Steiner 
| 
| 


ad 
Steiner received me with a kind 
partner. 
( 


nonitory lecture, rather confusedly delivered, 


orgotten. 
went to confer with his 





my request, after an ad 
from Bromley, was acceded to 
myself with more hamility 

I did do so, and for six exceed the attention I paid to 


business, the zeal [ evinced upon every occasion, the forbearance I exercised un- 


; Steiner warning me at the same time to conduct 
future, under 7 
nothing could 


for the ain of similar punishment. 


months 


| der every provocation. And I had need of forbearance. Bromley had been en- | 
| tirely perverted by his son-in law; and the kind old man of former years was 
| changed into a morose and almost brutal blackguard—to me,—only to me. Mrs. | 
Steiner had likewise suffered the influence of her husband to undermine, and for 
| the time to destroy her better feelings; and she treated me upon a'l occasions, 


i 

Si 
I need hardly say that 
almost to satiety the advantage he had gained over me 


not merely with marked coldness, but with positive insult. 
Steiner enjoyed Even 
the very servants of the house took the cue from their superiors, and looked upon 
me with contempt and disdain. 


The little boy alone, who had received express 


| commands never to speak to me, sometimes found his way into the shop, and as | 


| he clung round my neck, and bestowed unasked kisses upon my cheek, my hatred 
| of the rest swelled inmy bosom almost to bursting 

The persecution I endured thus long was intense torment to me; the reader, 
whoever he :nay be, will probably think so. He will mistaken. It was a 
source of inconceivable, of exquisite pleasure. It was a justification to me; it 
almost made the delay of my vengeance appear sinful. 

It was now the 22d, of December 1808. I cannot refrain from recording the 
date. Steiner had been during the last six weeks at Antwerp, and was expected 
to return in a day or two. He had purchased at a sale in that city a great quan- 
tity of pictures, which had just arrived, and were inthe shop. They were several- 
ly of no great value, but the purchase had brought Bromley’s account at the 
banker's to avery low ebb. Mrs. Steiner and the child were going to spend the 
Christmas holidays with some relatives residing at Canterbury She p 
through the shop silently and without even noticing me, and hurried the boy along 
lest he should wish—and he did make an effort to do s:o—to take | . “" 


be 


assed 





| farewell of 
| me. It was evening at the time, and Bromley was in the back parlour. I was 
| busy in the shop that evening: it was business of my own, whichI transacted 
| secretly. Having completed it, I did what was rather unusual with me: I open- 
| ed the door of the parlour, and bade Bromley good night 
All that evening | hove red about the neighbourhood I had not resolution to 
go from it. Now that the time was come when I should be enabled, in all human 
probability, to fulfil, to glut my vengeance, my heart f{ d me The feeling 
which had supported me ring the last six months, which had been more necessa- 
y to my soul than daily sustenance to my body, had deserted me then. t ut that 


by a powerful effort I contrived to retain it 
\y 


Ot 


to Bromley’s employment, and the abject apology I had made to Steiner. that 


1 previous day, and requested | 
to it, 


y presently returned 


While I de plored having returned | 


very step and its consequences made it impossible for me to recede. 
It was my fate to do it, and it was their’s that it should be done. 

What trivial incidents cling to the memory sometimes when they are linked by 
association to greater events! I was, I remember standing at the door of a smal] 
chandler’s shop in Dean-street, almost lost to myself, and to all that was passing 
about me. 

The woman of the house tapped me on the shoulder. 

“Will you be so good,” said she, ‘as to move on; you are preventing my 
customers from entering the shop.” 

‘« My good woman,” I said, ** I hope there is no harm in my standing here ?” 

«Not much harm,” replied the woman, good-humouredly. ‘1 hope you have 
been doing nothing worse to day ?” 

I started, and gazed at the womanearnestly. She smiled. 

“Why, bless the man! you look quite flurried. I haven’t offended you, | 
hope ?” 

‘“‘No, no!” I muttered hastily, and moved away. 
the next hour I cannot describe. 

I passed Bromley’s house several times from the hour of nine till half-past. 
All was silent, all still. What if my design should not takeeffect! I almost 
hoped that it would not ; and yet the boy who cleaned out the shop must inevita- 
bly discover it in the morning. 1 trembled at the contemplation of that, and my 
limbs were overspread with a clammy dew. It was too late to make a pretext of 
business in the shop at that time of night. Bromley was at home, and might, 
nay would, suspect me. I resolved to be on the premises the first thing‘in the 
morning, and returned in a state of mind to which no subsequent occurrence of 
my life was ever capable of reducing me. 

It was about half-past eleven o'clock, or nearer to twelve, that the landlord of 
the Green Man, in Cxford-street, entered the parlour where I was sitting, gazing 
listlessly upon two men who were playing a game at dominos. 

“There is a dreadful fire,’ said he, ‘*some where on the other side of the 
sireet ;—in Berwick or Wardour-street, I think.” : 

I sprang to my feet, and rushed out of the house, aud, turning into Han- 
way-yard, ran down Tottenham court road, crossing the fields,(they are now 
built upon,) and never stopped till | reached Pancras Church. 

As I leaned against the wall of the churchyard some men came along. 

‘‘ Don’t you see the fire, master ?”’ said one, as they passed me. 

Then, for the first time, I did see the fire, tinging the clouds with a lurid and 
dusky red, and at intervals casting a shower of broken flame into the air, which 
expanded itself in wide-spreading scintillations. 

God of Heaven! what had I done? Why was I here? I lived in the 
neighbourhood of Bromley’s house, and they would be sending for me. The 
landlord, too would afterwards remember having seen me in his parlour, and 
informing me of the fire in the neighbourhood, and I should be discovered. These 
thoughts were the duration of a moment, but they decided me. I ran back again 
in a frenzy of remorse and terror, and in afew minutes was in Wardour-street. 

The tumult and confusion were at their height. The noise of the engines, the 
outcries of firemen, the uproar of the crowd, faintly shadowed forth the tumult 
in my mind at that moment. I made my way through the mass in advance of 
me, and at length reached the house. 

Bromley had just issued from it, and was wringing his hands, and stamping 
his naked feet upon the pavement. He recognised me, and seized me wildly by 
the arms. 

“Oh! my good God! Gibson,” said he ** my child !” 

“© What child—what child?” cried I eagerly. 

“ Mine—mine! and the infant! they are in there !” 

‘They are gone out of town; don’t you remember!” 
fright had deprived him of his senses. 

«No, no, no! they were too late! the coach was gone! 

With a loud scream I dashed the old man from me, and flew to the door, 
which was open. I made my way through the stifling smoke that seemed al- 
most to block up the passage, and sprang up stairs. The bed room door was 
locked. With a violent effort I wrenched off the lock, and rushed into the 
jToom. 

All was darkness ; but presently a huge tongue of flame swept through the 
doorway, and, running up the wall, expanded upon the ceiling; and then I saw 
a figure in white darting about the room with angular dodgings like a terrified bird 
in a cage. 

‘Where is the child?” I exclaimed, in a voice of frenzy. 

Mrs. Steiver knew me, and ran towards me, clasping me with both arms. 
She shook her hea’ wildly, and pointed she knew not where. 

‘‘ Here, Gibson,—here,”’ cried the child, who had recognised my voice. 

I threw off my coat immediately, and, seizing the boy, wrapped him closely 
in it. 

« This way, madam,—this way ; at once, for Heaven's sake!”’ and I dragged 
her to the landing. 

There was hell about me then! The flames, the smoke, the fire, the howl- 
ings ; it was a living hell! But there was a shriek at that moment! Mrs. Steiner 
had left my side. Gracious Heavens! she had been precipitated below! A 
sickness came upon me then,—a sensation of being turned sharply round by 
some invisible power; and, with the child tightly clasped in my arms, I was 
thrown violently forward into the flames, that seemed howling and yearning to 
devour me. 


It must be. 


The agony I endured for 


I thought the sudden 


— 
MY AUNT’S TALE. 
[Concluded from the last Albion.} 

““ My dear mamma!” [ observed one morning, taking up a card which lay on 
the table, ‘where have you picked up such an aristocratic acquaintance ! 
Phebus, what a name! ‘Mr. Jacob Huggins, T Street, Camberwell !’ 
Where, inthe name of horror, is Camberwell!” 

‘* The acquaintance annoys me more than I can tell,” replied my mother, ‘but 
peculiar circumstances render it necessary. Mr Huggins ts a man who has 
made an immensity of money in the iron, or the linen trade—I forget which ; 
and is some connexion (extremely distant) of ours. Fortunately for us, the man 
hasa large share of the vulgar admiration for rank and title, and, I have every 
reason to believe, will make us heirs, if it were only for the posthumous satisfac- 
| tion of being described in all the newspapers as having left the bulk of his splendid 
| fortuneto his cousin, Sir Francis Hargood, Bart., &c., &c., and we are notin a 
| condition to surrender such a prospect for the sake of a mere prejudice of fashion. 
I shall, therefore, be obliged to show them some civilities—perhaps to submit 
| to some in return—but I shall take very good care not to bring them in the way 
| of our owncoterie. I have just sent them an invitation to dine here, en famille, 
| on Thursday next ; but, if you desire it, you necd not show yourself, and I can 
| make anexcuse for your non-appearance.” 

**On Thursday next ?—what a bore! Young Fred de Tracy asked leave to 
call, and I had intended tolet him stay dinner, as be has just returned from the 
Continent, and may be amusing in the character of Travelled Monkey !—but here 
is your messenger returned. hat Mr. Huggins means to do.” 

The footman here entered, bearing a note folded exactly square, and evidently, 

agged edges which had been wetted to facilitate the separation, written 
on halfa sheet of foolscap, reduced, by no means mathematically, to the proper 
| dimensions. The address was thus worded : 
To Lady F. Hargood, Bartess, 
; ** Grosvenor Square, London.” 
and the contents ran thus :— 

‘*My dear Lady,—Your note to ask self and husband to dine with you on 
Thursday, the 15th instant, was received safe, and much obliged. An invitation 
from our friend, Mr. John Lewis, Broad Street, City, also for same day, came 
in just at the veryidentical moment with your Ladyship, and by chance was first 
| opened by husband, who always opens the notes whoever they are. He thinks it 

most honorable and justest to accept the one first come to hand, and goes to City 
accordingly, bidding me write and hope not to offend. It is regular customary on 
| him to give preference to first comer—as your Ladyship knows—first come first 
served ; and in course, Mr. Lewis is the man. Husband says, if not going any- 
| where else, or to Opera, he shall be much pleased at seeing you and Miss Mary to 
} dine, on Saturday next, at half-past fourin the familly way, which also hopes, 
“My Lady, your loving cousin, 
“ Satty Hueerns.” 
| 








Let us see w 
| from the j 


‘“‘ How vexatious!" observed my mother, putting on one of herlooks of con- 
centrated misery. 
** Of course you go,” said I, ‘it will be highly amusing !’ 
| ‘Tsee no escaping it, without offending them,” she replied, ‘and that I do 
| not wish to do. So you may write to accept in my name, Mary.” 
| The appointed day arrived, and we had reached a dirty green gate, with a plate 
| thereon, inscribed ‘Jeremiah Huggins, E'sq.,” before I had well made up my 
mind what to expect inthe persons of my “loving cousins.” A survey of the 
surrouading domestic arrangements, on alighting from the carriage, was any thing 
but prepossessing. The little green gate, which had a most oyster-like aversion 
to being opened, led us into a court of about four yards square, traversed on one 
side by an irregularly-paved footway leading to the house door, and on the other 
| by anarrow line of mud, from whence some miserable hollyhocks peered up, n 
dirty dandyism, from amid a humbler canaz/le of bachelor’s-buttons, poppies, and 
| sweetwilliam. Inthe centre was a raised bed of soil, which J at first took for a 
dirt-pie, some sportive jew d'esprit of my young cousins, but which was afterwards 
he abode of future rose-trees, a secret which, for any out- 
visible sign thereof, must have been solely in the keeping of Heaven and 
Mrs. Sally Huggins 
The door was opened to us bya staid matron in a red and yellow chintz gown 
and a black silk apron, whom | at first supposed to be, from her scorched face and 
tucked-up sleeves, the prima donna of the kitchen: but the curtsey, dropped in 


pointed out to me ast 


ward and 





1837. 


honour of the “ Bartess,” was succeeded by an embrace to the “ cousin,” which | 


there was no mistaking, and a truly fiery kiss bestowed on myself dispelled at 
once my lingering doubt on the subject. By this fair Hebe we were ushered 
into the drawingroom, which presented a coup d’wil such as I had never before 
witnessed. A very small fire, defended by a fender at least three feet high, was 
wholly surrounded by some men in rusty-black coats and various-coloured trowsers 
whose voices were raised in a confused din, which seemed to set every principle 
of etiquette at defiance. The ladies were crowded up in a corner—the old ones 
lost in some weighty gossip, the young looking at the gentlemen and tittering, while 
a few still more juvenile, were seated bolt upright with their hands before them, 
much in the attitude of the Egyptian statues in the British Museum. Above the 
mantel-piece was hung an immense sampler, with a centre-piece of Adam and 
Eve eating the forbidden fruit :—Adam was a small, duck-legged man, done in 
bright pink, with yellow eyes; Eve a douce, comfortable looking bedy, also in 
bright pink, whose looks expressed infinite satisfaction with the flavourof an apple 
which she held to her lips. His satanic Majesty had also his due honours, being 
happily hit-off as a large green snake gravely seated on his tail, with a sentimental 
inclination of the head so irresistibly insinuating, as almost to induce one to for- 
give the frailty of our great ancestress, in considering the immensity of the 
temptation. Beneath, were the following lines, which were pointed out to me as 
che original composition of the matron Huggins in her twelfth year :— 

«This is Adam and Eve, who took into their hand 

The forbidden apple, against God’s command, 

And ate the apple ; which if they had not done, 

They would still have been alive every one. 

But satan tempted the woman, and she took unto the man, 

And he did eat.—Deny it if you can! 

Saran Horner,—her making.” 

On each side of this interesting memorial was a drawing, with the same name 
attached to it :—the one representing a bridge, which would have afforded great 

interest to SirJohn Rennie, being decidedly a skew one—the other a small animal 
with long ears, described as a pet lamb—but, except ina very sheepish look, bear- 
ing little resemblance to that emblem of innocence. One side of the room was 
occupied by an ancient sideboard, whereon were displayed various and strange 
specimens of white and blue china, disposed around an immense japan tea-tray 
with a yellow pagoda painted on it : the other rejoiced in a dilapidated harpsichord, 
the cast-off victim of some third-rate boarding-school, on which lay a fiddle with 
one string, whose cracked sounding-board would have forbidden its use, even if 
Paganini himself had been there to prove it. 

While engaged in my scrutiny, a couple of folding-doors were flung open at one 
end of the room, throwing down two ladies in yellow turbans in their sweep, and 
propelling a youth, whom [ had not before observed, with some violence towards 
me, so as almost to endanger the safety of my chair, which was not, by any means, 
as steady as I could have wished. Imagining him tobe some “ nice young man,” 
the attorney’s or the surgeon’s assistant, [ should scarcely have looked up ia 
acknowledging the bow with which he apologized for the accident, had nota superior 
refinement of dress from thatof the barbarians around ime, caught my eye, and 
induced me to favour him witha full glance. He blushed when he met my 
gaze—again bowed, and retreated towards a group of ladies to offer his 
arm to a plain-looking girl in black, who seemed, somehow, as if she had 
expected the attention—and they moved away towards the diningroom which the 
folding-doors had discovered to the ravenous gaze of the guests. I thought I had 
never seen a more expressive countenance !—the features were not exactly regu- 
lar, for the forehead was far too high in proportion to the rest of the face; but, 
being all fine, there was that harmony among them—the harmony which exists 
between all things noble—which is far more striking than mere mathematical re- 
gularity. ‘The eyes were deep set, and of a liquid black, the nose high and ac- 
quiline, and the mouth small, yet not too small,—and with an expression of grave 
thought, almost melancholy, lingering around it. ‘The complexion was of alight, 
transparent olive, save the lofty forehead, which was of dazzling whiteness, and 
thrown into relief by the masses of dark chesnut hair which curled boldly around 
it. I thought I had never seen so expressive a face !—so different from the one 
idea’d countenances which crowded round me at Lady B.’s and Mrs. S.’s, and 
the Duke of L.’s!—so different from Lord Arthur ‘Trevelyan and his shadowy 
host of imitators! I was half angry with myself for feeling so much interested. 
My thoughts, however, were interrupted by the approach of the sedate matron of 
the house, accompanied by a young man ina blue coat with gilt buttons, adorned 
with an immense nosegay of dahlias, which might have formed a centre-piece at 
a Lord Mayor’s feast,—a crimson welvet waistcoat with an immensity of gold 
chain, and a pair of very tight pantaloons, perfectly new and shining like court- 
plaster :—the wretch also wore large topaz studs, carried an opera-hat under his 
arm, and a gold-tipped riding whip in his hand, with which he ever and anon tap- 
ped the heel of his boot. 

‘* Let me introduce the Hon. Mr. Fitzmaer, to you, Miss!” said my loving cousin 
taking my hand ; “he is a very genteel young man, dear,’ she whispered, “ and 
knows all the grand quality—a son of John Viscount Dillon of Dillion dill~you 
raust have heard of him.” ; 

I had heard the name as that of a mauvais sujet of the worst description—a 
man without an atom of character, and who went nowhere except to such places 
as a certain Lady Tichborne's, and there all the foxes had lost their tails. But 
there was no escaping, and I returned his familiar nod and impertinent stare with 
as stiff a bow as possible, and took his arm to the dining-room without replying 
to hia refined observation—‘* We shall have a glorious spread, Miss Hargood,— 
see if we don't !—old Huggins don’t spare the shiners.” 

Such a dinner table !—at the top an enormous tureen of pea-soup-—at the bot- 
tom a whole cod,—the centre a huge bowl of oyster-sauce, flanked with dishes 
innumerable of potatoes, turnips, carrots, &c.—all Covent Garden seemed to 
have transferred itself to Mr. Huggin’s table! Then came the clatter of spoons, 
the jingle of glasses, the bustling of the hostess, and the take-it-easy nonchalance 
of the two women-servants, the pressing of the gentlemen, and the coquetting of 
the ladies, the spluttering of the scalded and the tittering of the unscalded ; alto- 
gether it was a scene “ to dream of, not to tell’”.—and that dream might well be 
classed among the genus night-mare—Fitzmaer the leading character. 

The tact displayed by our stately hostess edified me much. A poor girl, in a 
constant blush, seated near her, evidently little accustomed to the delicacy of pea- 
soup, had just, with unabated ardour, raised the first spoonful of her third help to 
her expectant lips, when Mr. Huggins, addressing ‘his loving wife ” from the top 
of the table, exclaimed “ my dear! let me send you some more soup?” “La! 
Mr. H.” answered his fair spouse, with great indignation, ‘‘ d’you think I’d be so 
voolgar as to take two elps of soup ?’’—the first spoonful of the third help re- 
mained suspended in mid air—the deep blush became ‘ deeper and deeper still,”’ 
the half-open lips were closed with a heart-rending sigh, and the third help was 
surrendered, untouched, to the eager grasp of the delighted servant—her lawful 
perquisite. ‘ Etiquette!’ I mentally observed, “behold not the least faithful of 
your votaries !"” 

It being the first time I had ever tasted pea-soup, and not finding it particularly 
adapted to my palate, [ amused myself with taking a survey of the beings seated 
around me. At the right hand of my host, and occupying his chief attention, sat 
alady whom I could not at all make out. She was what might be called a hand- 
some—very handsome—woman, but of a very large size, and rouged a l’outrance. 
She was dressed in the very extreme of fashion, and in the richest manner possi- 
ble, but without displaying one particle of taste in costume. Her robe of green 
velvet was spoilt by immense wreaths of crimson roses twined around it, and the 
splendid emerald which flashed in her zone was rendered frightful by the sickly 
glare of the yellow topazes which were plentifully disposed around it. A blue 
satin turban, also adorned with a topaz aigrette, and looking as if it had been ar- 
ranged rather by a jockey than a lady's maid, completed the dress and my amaze- 
ment :—She seemed as if she had undertaken to prove how much bad taste may 
be displayed in a given space—certainly she had ‘“‘ ample room and verge enough ” 
whereon to solve the problem. Next to her was a little shrivelled woman in yel- 
low, with a pinched-up mouth and nose to match. The rest of that side of the 
table being occupied by some juvenile nonentities, some with large eyes, some 
small—some with pink cheeks, some white—but all agreeing inred elbows. I 
was soon obliged—from lack of any thing else—to recur to the face which before 
thad so much interested me, and again to conjecture who and what its owner could 
be. Just asI had come to the determination to mancuvre an introduction, in 
order to satisfy my curiosity, the male by my side, who had all this while been 
silently doing justice to ** Old Huggins’s spread,” raised up his eyes from a very 
dilapidated leg of a turkey which lay before him, and turning to me, with some- 
thing very like a wink, exclaimed,—** Miss Hargood !—glass of wine!” _ 

Compassionating the man, who had evidently never been in lady’s soeiety be- 
fore, I did not refuse, and went through the ceremony accordingly. 

“Of course you know Lady Tichborne !” continued the Honourable. 

‘‘T have not that—pleasure,” I replied, with some emphasis. 

“Not know Lady T.!—well I vow, I thought every body knowed Lady T., 
nobs and snobs, as we used to say at school: A charming woman, Lady T., so 
full of fun—up to snuff! ha! ha! ha! Gad! when she’s got the champagne 






lady next her !” asked I, determined to make my companion 
. not be agreeable. 

Oh that ‘that's old mothér Jenkins, the ironmonger's widow. She’s got 
lots of tin, but is so curstil close! I'd bet sixpence now, that yellow gown has 
Pac yo pated met As fae Sables before a0 sight ' Now that’s what I call 

? you, ! was to be spent, and them as don’t 
Spend it, don’t merit it—that’s my sahzien 
ai be I tats replied, Pape wbo'a thas girl in black, sitting at the bottom of 
reasons thi ion,— it was the gi -e 
yout a ke oni -' ing this question, girl the dark-eyed 
$ She with the napkin to her peepers?” 

“That girl in black, with the white handkerchief in her hand at this moment,” 

I said, not unde his dialect. 
U ugly !—ain’t she !” 
Rather plain !” said I, with some impatience, ‘ who is she, pray !” 
She was got by Surgeon Price out of Sukey Jenkins, the old yellow lady’s 
young ‘un, Mrs. Surgeon Price that is. She's going to be spliced,” added the 
wretch, sticking his tongue in his cheek, and giving me a wink. 
“*That young lady is about to be married !” I said, somewhat hastily, feeling a 


“ 
“ 
“ 


sensation come over inc. 

“Ay !—that’s the ticket !—spliced to parson Allan’s son—him in. the black 
toggery—you can’t see him, he’s on our side. Some of the women call him 
intereating and all that—but I say he’s a chicken—one of your softies who 
shirks a spree—a flat—a reg'lar flat!—not a man for my money; eh! Miss 
Hargood !—I like a fellow who can knock about his fives now and then—kick 
up @ row and kick down a beak—up to snuff, eh, Miss Hargood {” 

Having now acquired all the information I wished froin my refined companion, 
I did not choose to answer this interesting appeal, and betook myself, accordingly, 
to the society of my own thoughts. Strange! that I should feel so interested in 
one to whom I had never yet spoken—who had expressed no interest in me! I, 
who had received with indifference the ho of the richest, the handsomest, 
the noblest ! I—who had smiled an incredulous smile as | listened to their vows 
of love and protestations of affection! I—who had closed with a yawn the 
second volume of the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” which all the world had “ sat 
up all night to read througly!” J, in short, who had declared only two days ago, 
that love was meant for servant-maids and boarding-school misses!—who had 
quizzed my cousin Emily for sighing when her fiance left the room—-who had 
dismissed my favourite waiting-woman because I doubted the possibility of a 
person making herself useful and kissing the footman at the same time—who 
had assigned Cupid his throne within the folds of a valentine, and limited the 
range of his arrows to the far corner of a county ball-room! “Oh, and I, for- 
sooth, in love!” But was I inlove? [ looked at the girl in black, and thought 
I had never seen so odiously plain and vulgar a creature! And was it possible 
he could have made such a choice? No, no! It wasa forced match! This 
sutgeon—Price—what a name !—had made a fortune by poisoning some rich 
dowager’s lap-dog !—but no !—how stupid I was! it was all quite plain! He 
had married Miss Jenkins, the rich ironmonger’s only child—I had Mr. Fitzmaer’s 
authority for it—and she was to inherit all the ironmonger's riches; and the 
plain girl—the odiously plain girl,—in black, was her ouly child, and would in- 
herit from her: What could be more clear? And then the clergyman— Allan, 
a fine old name !—was very poor, with a very manceuvring wife, and she had 
forced her son into a match with the rich ironmonger's grand-child, who was to 
inherit the rich ironmonger’s riches ; and he, poor fellow! had resisted as long 
as he could, but his podr sick father “looked into hig face,. till his heart was 
like to break,” and he turned away, and wept, and consented. Yes! I under- 
stood it allin a moment! I had the whole scene befere me. What a beautiful 
tableau vivant !—the venerable, grey-headed old man, with his look of half-re- 
signed, half-reproachful calmness at the scanty comforts around: and the beauti- 
ful, noble boy,—his fine eyes filled with gushing tearssas he gazed on the aged 
wreck before him, and thought how a word of his might give all the luxuries and 
comforts which soften the rude toich of time—and there the sharp, canning 
features of the gaunt, tawdrily-dressed mother, as she arged.on him the wants of 
another, while she thought but of her own. Oh! papa must positively give 
Hamilton an order, and I'll hang it up in my dressing room—it will make a sweet 
picture! But, in the mean time, was he to be thus sacrificed? No! that he 
should not be. Sooner than that I’d marry him myself, poor as weboth are. An 
introduction I shall contrive immediately, and it will be hard if I cannot manage 
to win his heart before our carriage comes--I wish mamma bad ordered it at eleven 
instead of ten. Hére my reveries were interrupted by loud shuffling of feet, and 
cries of ‘silence! silence !’” Our host had got up to makea speech. Mr. Hug- 
gins was a very little man, with a Very red face, and on this occasion it was 
doubly so ; a circumstanee Which called forth this exquisite bit of wit from the 
Honourable Mr. Fitzmaer, who gave me a poke with his elbow, and said— 





“T say, Miss Hargood, you've read Shakspeare !—look ye!—a speech is a 


thing to ‘make the green un red,’ eh, Miss Hargood! good, ain’t it? ha! ha! 
ha! Now go it, Huggins! hear, hear, as we say in the House.” 

“Gentlemen and ladies!’ began Mr. Huggins, in great trepidation—“ I rise 
on this—I rise—gentlemen and ladies!—[immense applause ]—gentlemen !— 
and ladies—{hear hear]—I rise on this hinteresting occasion to congratulate 
myself, gentlemen !—and ladies [great sensation]—to congratulate myself and 
you on the hobjects around me !—f{loud cheers]—Gentlemen and ladies, I am 
now three-score summers and ten, and my beloved—my fair—my aged—-[‘ no, 


| no,’ from the gentlemen,] I ask your pardon—my fair, my beloved partner is one 


year older than me,—([great agitation among the ladies]——she has shared with 
me all my inflictions, ladies—whether good, bad, or indifferent—[cheers]—like 
a being—an hanimal of neither earth nor eaven—[immense applause ]—her voice 
has soothed me like the music of the spears—[hear, hear, and cries of ‘ beauti- 
ful!’ from some ladies at the bottom of the table]—like the music of the spears, 
gentlemen !—and ladies. [Loud cheers.] What, then, gentlemen, must be my 
feelings on this overpowering occasion '—what must be my sympathies— my ad- 
hibitions—my contemplations—in short, what d’ye think I'm driving at, ladies 
and gentlemen !—[sensation]—gentlemen, in that lovely—that accomplished 
woman—[‘ Oh la, Mr. H.!’ from Mrs. Huggins, and loud cheers from the gen- 
tlemen]—in that woman, gentlemen, I behold the model and personify of her 
delectable sex—[thunders of applause]—and therefore, gentlemen and ladies— 
{hear, hear]—no—not the ladies—that won't do by the way—(loud cheers] 
—I say therefore, gentlemen, let each man fill his glass to the brim to the Fair 
Sex—[immense applause ]—those comforters under inflictions !—as the old song 
says, gentlemen, ‘ Woman, lovely woman.’ [Unbounded cheering, accompanied 
by a loud bray from the Hon. Mr. Fitzmaer—I suppose also an importation from 
the House. ] 

Ere the excitement caused by this most eloquent speech had subsided, a little 
dapper man in a blue silk neckcloth, yellow waistcoat, and nankeen inexpressi- 
bles, rose with a consequential hem, and was received with vociferated cheers. | 
soon perceived that this was the orator of the assembly, by the ‘ ready-present”’ 
attitude assumed by the guests in order to be in full time with the necessary 
cheers. The little man, after settling the blue silk neckcloth, and casting a bland 
look around him, thus commenced :— 

“Ladies and gentlemen—{loud cheers]—unaccustomed as I am to public 
speaking, I cannot deny myself the felicity of rising to congratulate you on your 
good fortune in having just listened to so able a speech as that delivered by my 
estimable friend, and our generous host, Jacob Huggins. [Great applause.) 
Ladies and gentlemen, these are dark and awful times !—[sensation]—ladies and 
gentlemen, | am but an humble individual—[{hear, hear]—I say every English- 
man, ladies and gentlemen, is entitled to think for himself! [Loud cries of ‘ hear 
hear.’] Is not this a free country !—[immense applause]—let them answer me 
that! Is not this the land of liberty’ [Loud cheers.} Am I a slave !—are 
we all slaves? [* No ! no!’ and immense cheering, all the company rising.] La- 
dies and gentlemen, I thank you for that word. No'!—we are not slaves! we 
are freemen—we are Englishmen! [Thunders of applause.] Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, ] am an humble individual !—[hear, hear,]—but humble as I am, when 
I see our liberties trampled on—our privileges as Christians—our privileges as 
Englishmen—[immense cheering]—despised and controverted—then—as a man 
—as a Christian—as an Englishman—TI lift up my voice in thunder against the 
sacrilegious traitors !—[great sensation.] I crush them!—I despise them!—I 
turn from them !—TI /oathe them! [immense cheering.] Gentlemen, I have done 
—{hear, hear]—my feelings overpower me !—but I am deeply conscious that I 
cannot find a more adequate expression for my own feelings and yours, than in 
proposing the health and prosperity of our generous host—omo sum nilo uman, 
ch me! aley numb puto—[loud cheers}—a man, ladies and gentlemen, who can- 
not be better described than in the language of our great poet :-— 

‘ Take him all together, 

We never can look upon any body like him again ;’ 
and I can only regret that this office has devolved on so humble an individual, and 
so wretched a speaker.” [Loud cries of “no! no!” and unbounded applause. } 

A great many more speeches followed, but the two I bave given were decidedly 
the gems of the evening. I thought we never should get away, but at length 





some very broad hints from the young Honourable beside me, fairly drove the 


in her she'll jump about like a two-year old filly, and no mistake !— none of your | ladies out of the room, and with a wretched headach I immediately set about 
mincing, mewling, puling girls, what can’t walk to t’other end of the room without | bringing my love scheme (I must call it so) to maturity. 


fainting by the way, and all thatgammon! And then the dresses!—my eye I do 


With this view I determined to introduce myself to Miss Price, the girl in black 


call that something like!—did you ever see a woman better dressed, Miss Har- | —to attach myself to her for the whole of the evening, and thus obtain an op- 


good t”” 
“I never have seen Lady Tichborne.”’ , 
“Never seen her! Lord love you! what have those pretty eyes been about 


don't you see that splendid woman sitting next old Huggins at top yonder !—she’s | racter, or, indeed, any attraction beyond an amiable and unaffected manner. 


Lady T. and no mistake !” 


The blue turban!—there could be no mistake there. 
guessed her by intuition. 


I wondered I had not 





portunity of entering into conversation with young Allan, who would, of course, 
give all his attention to his fiancée. No sooner planned than executed ' I found 
her a simple, quiet, unpretending girl, without any apparent markedness of = 
what was this attraction but a negative one !—I considered Allan as already mine. 
His affection for such a girl could have nothing deep, nothing passionate in it! 
—No'!—his was a mind made for a far higher mate. There was ambition in the 









glance of hiseye, and the curl of his lip, and the lines of deep thought on his 
noble brow ees him a dreamer and a refiner. The ties which bound him to 
that humble girl were bound while his spirit slept—I would awaken him to the 
kuowledge of himself, and he would spurn them like cobwebs as he rose in his 
new-found vigour. Z 

As such thoughts as these chased each other rapidly across my mind, T looked 
at the gentle creature who was seated so calmly and unauspectingly beside me, and 
for a moment a pang shot through my breast. Could she really love him? Was 
that quiet nature capable of feeling the might—the whirlwind might—of pas- 
sion! If so, what misery—what anguish was I preparing for her !—perhaps the 
gnawing pangs of blighted affection-—the dark apathy of despair—the ravings of 
madness—a broken beart !—I shuddered at the thought !—But it was but for 
moment !—Allan had advanced to her side, and I watched the still lips, and the 
placid eye, and saw no smile play round the one, no beam of joy light up the other 
—and my purpose became fixed and indissoluble. i : : 

My manceuvres succeeded as I had anticipated. My acquaintance with his 
fiancée opened the way for entering into conversation with young Allan. I found 
him shy and reserved in manner, but remarkably graceful and refined; and there 
was at times a flashing forth of enthusiasm when the subject interested him, 
which convinced me I had not been mistaken in my application of the principles 
of Lavater. ; : , 

We were speaking of the life of a country clergyman, on which I indulged 
in a great many common-places—not without an object. ‘It is a life,” 1 ob- 
served, addressing myself to him, ‘‘ which appears to me one of the most envia- 
ble !—so removed from the stir and bustle of this noisy world !—so limited in 
its troubles, yet so unbounded in its influence !—raised above this earth in the 
sphere of its duties, yet within it in the exercise of them!—it is an enviable 
life !” 

“It is,” be replied, observing I looked at him ; but I saw that the affirmative 
was yielded more from modesty of his own opinions than in accordance with mine. 

“T cannot imagine one more so!”’ I continued, determined to draw bim out— 
** What is the brilliant career of the warrior or the conqueror, compared to the 
‘quiet, upostentatious, but useful, life of the country clergyman !—the one is the 
dash, and the foam, andthe roar, of the cataract—fine and mighty child of the 
tempest and the flood, rendered more fierce and mighty by the rocks whieh op- 
pose its course, scattering destruction, and terror, and awe, in its wild sport, and 
flinging up its spray as if it would dash it against the very face of Heaven; the 
other is the gentle, unobserved streamlet, watering and filling with verdure, a 
thousand valleys, and giving food and health, and comfort to a thousand human 
beings !—Is net my simje a just one ?” 

“Tt may be so!” heertes, his eye kindling as he spoke, ‘but let me be the 
cataract with its foam afid its roar!—let me feel myself alone in the might of my 
grandeur !—short though my career may be, let it be the shortnessof the comet's, 
which is gone ere man’s wonder has time to cool. You smile, Miss Hargood 

ps it is ridiculous forthe son of a poor clergyman to speak thus,” he said, 
with some bitterness, “ but my feelings were too strong for me, and however little 
they may be understood,”—and here he glanced at his fancée,—I cannot, at 
times, restrain the expression of them.” 

He misunderstood my smile—it was of triumph! da ' 

“There is nothing ridiculous,” I said, ‘in the outpourings of an aspiring mind 
—however cribb’d and cabin'd for a while by untoward circumstances, be assured 
such a mind will burst its shackles, like straw, when it feels its own strength ; 
and rise from each new difficulty, with new vigour—“ like a giant refreshed id 
I spoke with energy and enthusiasm, for I feltas a prophetess, foretelling the high 
destiny of the noble being before me. ; ; 

“Tam sure, Edward,” observed Miss Price, quietly, “a little reflection will 
convince you your ideas are wrong.” 

Edward !—what a beautiful name!—I longed to call him Edward. 

In the course of conversation I discovered that his father had been curate of a 
village not far from Ashton Park, and immediately remembered that he had heard 
me my catechism previous to my being confirmed. This was quite sufficient to 
preface an invitation to Grosvenor Square, which was immediately given and 
accepted ; and | left the arms of my “loving cousin,” fully persuaded that I had 
never spent so delightful an evening in the course of my life. 

“ My poorchild !” said my mother, as I entered the carriage, ‘‘ what must your 
sufferings have been !”’ a” 

My mother was too confident of the firm root whichshe imagined the prineiples 
she had instilled in me had taken, to feel any uneasiness from the visits of the 
son of a poor vicar ; and even if she had done so, the circumstance of his hand 
‘being already plighted would have dispelled it. But she did not—the idea never 
for a moment occurred to her—she would as soon have occupied her attention 
with Jack the Giant-killer, or the Arabian Tales !—disinterested affection was to 
her as much a fiction as any of those amusing fables, and the thought of such a 
thing ina child of hers was too mons'rous to find place for a moment. How well 
I remembered when these were my own ideas ! and how I despised them now f 
Yet’ not exactly despised—I did not Gare yet to go so far even in thought—but T 
had often caught myself disputing their accuracy, and calling into question their 
tendency to promote happiness. Already had I read the Bride of Lammermoor 
twice over, and I looked upon Lucy Ashton asa very weak girl !—“ J would not 
have acted thus!” I thought, as I closed the mournful tale, and sank into 
reverie ; and as I thought, the image of Edward would recur to me, and how like he 
was to the proud and noble Ravenswood! And then how like—how fearfully 
like—my mother was to the haughty Lady Ashton! And was I like Lucy ?— 
the weak Lucy? Oh no, “I would not have acted thus,” I again repeated, aloud 
and with energy, as if the firmness of my voice was to give strength to my 
resolution. 

Inthe meanwhile my charms had their usual success. How my heart bounded 
with rapture, as I observed the timid glances of love, the increasing reserve, the 
softening voice, and the reverential mauner of my young admirer. * Yes, I 
often thought, *this is indeed a treasure worth the winning. What were the mines 
of Istakar in comparison with such a heart, so noble, so spotless, so devoted.” Alas ! 
it struck me not how soon that bright dream might be dispelled. I took no note 
of the stern barrier stretched between meand him. I dreamtnotof the anguish 
I was heaping up to fall on the heads of both. I knew not that I was twining 
tendrils around my own heart, but to be torn bleeding from its core—that I was 
weaving the tissue of my own woes'—that I was barbing the shaftfor my own 
destruction !—and he too !—I could have borne with the sorrows which touched 
but myself—but that he, whom! loved so fondly —bear witness, Heaven! for thou 
alone knowest how fondly !—that he should be condemned to such pangs— 
condemned too by me!—by me—who would have died—joyfully died—to 
cave him the anguish of a moment!—it was too much! Yet I liveI still 
live! : : 

There was another—a humbler heart—too, which was involved in the ruin I 
had prepared. As I was driving up Regent Street in an open carriage—Edward 
(I called him Edward now) seated by my side, and engaged in a very animated 
conversation with me—I observed him suddenly become pale and then red, as he 
bowed, with a very embarrassed air, to some one on the causeway : Not without 
a twinge of jealousy, I instantly endeavoured to discover, amid a crowd of pe- 
destrians, who it was who had excited such emotion in my Edward. I had not 
long to lose myself in conjecture. Never shall I forget the look of anguish 
which distorted the plain features of Susan Price (I recognised her immediately) 
as she glanced for a moment at our gay equipage as it darted along the smooth 
street ;—it was but a moment, for she caught my eye, and turned away with a 
proud gesture which stung me to the quick. But it was not then that that look 
brought anguish to my breast :—No! I turned lightly away, and even smiled as I 
hummed the old air—‘* Why let the stricken deer go weep "for prosperity had 
hardened my heart. But when that breast was the dwelling-place of remorse— 
the bitter home of wo—the expression of that face, writhing in the intensity of 
its anguish, would recur again and again to my startled imagination, and I shud- 
dered as I thought that my own misery was a just—yet a feeble—retribution for 
the pangs I had so wantonly inflicted on a heart, as true and far more deserving 
than my own! 

Need I tell you, my own Fanny! how those godlike visions were destroyed ? 
| Do not ask me to repeat to you that dreadful scene, when a mother, —forgetting 
| all the ties of nature—of kindred—of affection,—raised her voice to curse hes 
child—her first-born child—how my spirit shrank, appalled, from those awful 
words, and I lay, for days, senseless and motionless, under the fierce struggle be- 
tween death and life! And ask me not for him. Would to Heaven he had 
died! but Heaven willed it not. For him was reserved a darker doom,—for me 
a deeper despair! I saw him but once again—he knew me not ! That noble 
mind had fled from its beauteous tenement, and I heard but the incoherent re 
vings of a manacled idiot! And how I longed—yea, even prayed !—to join him 
in thet fearful cell !—to sear off from my brain the memory of the past, even if 
the scorching iron were left to seethe for ever in the furrows it had ploughed up! 
Bat it might not be !—I fulfilled a justerdoom. I have seen the vanities, which 
were the food of my former existence, leave me—an object of scorn and derision : 
—I have seen friendship and affection wither and die round my path !—[ have 
watched the bright companions of my youthful years sink, one by one, into the 
grave lamented and forgotten ;—like lights which have gone out and left dark- 
ness but for a moment, till their place was the place of another! I have seen 
the eyes which have smiled on me glazed with the dark hand of death ;—the 
hands that have blessed me, motionless and unyielding to my warm pressure ;— 
and what have | to do with life! For me it has no joys—even affliction has lost 
its sting! and I gaze listlessly around me, shunned by all, and avoiding all, like 
a being whose part is finished on this restless stage—who is felt to be an on 
—a guest who has overstayed his welcome time '—Nay ; do nat weep, my “T 
child! You have not deserted the wretched old hag in her wretchedness _ 
have one blessing still reserved inthat bright smile and gentle voice ;—and heaven 
will reward you, my child! for your kindness to the ‘ weary and heavy laden.” 
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Heaven will bless you and reward you, as Heaven alone can bless and reward. 
And when this tired soul has found the rest which it longs to win, you will not 
scoff at the memory of the withered ‘‘ Old Maid’’—you will remember the sad 
history you have this night heard—and you will think of her as one whose faults 
were rather of the head than of the heart—as one who was the victim of a mis- 
guided youth and perverted mind—as one whose failings were the failings of a 
woman—who loved—* not wisely, but too well !” 
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THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. VIII. 
[Continued from the Albion of September 30.] 

His answer was checked by the return of Wells, the expression of whose 
generally cheerful countenance told me better than words, that matters looked 
badly with the invalid. 

“ The boy is dying,” said Wells; “he is delirious, and Sniggs is convinced an 
effusion on the brain will take place. Nothing can be worse.” 

*- Nothing, indeed,” said I. “This will be a dreadful blow upon us all; and, 
to say truth, I do not think when the case comes to be looked into that Sniggs 
will get much credit on the score of carefulness, in allowing such a patient access 
to strong spirits like cherry brandy.” 

“* Especially,”’ said Daly, who would rather lose ten friends than one joke, how- 
ever good the one and however bad the other—especially a boy whose addiction 
to bounce was notorious.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Delaville,” said Wells, ‘those who have never suffered an affliction 
of this sort may jest upon it: for my part, I am sure you will forgive me; 
I had hoped to pass an agreeable day and evening with you and my son- 
in-law ; but this most unexpected calamity presses upon us dreadfully, and I think 
that Gilbert and I ought to go to Ashmead, where the news, if anything fatal 
does occur, would perhaps abruptly reach his wife, and produce the most serious 
consequences.” 

“T agree with you,” said I to Wells; ‘‘and I am sure, my dear Daly-——’ 

“Daly!” said Wells. ‘‘ Delaville, I thought.” 

“* Ay,” said I, “his travelling name ; but sd 

“Daly!” repeated the Rector, somewhat emphatically. ‘Surely you are not 
the Mr. Daly of whom I have heard Gilbert so frequently talk ?” 

‘The same in propria persona,” said Daly, making a very theatrical bow, 
‘‘and very much at your service.” 

I saw that the Rector was very much surprised, and fancied that he was a little 
angry. This vexed me; because I reared that I should be implicated as a party 
to the deception with regard to my friend’s assumed name. However, as | had 
neither brought him to the Rectory nor invited him thither, but, on the contrary, 
had left my own house in order to avoid him; I felt, also, that I could explain 
away my share of the business during our walk to Ashmead, upon which Wells 
seemed more positively resolved, after discovering whom his guest really was, 
than he was before. 

“JT shall make noapology, Mr. Daly,” said Wells, “ for wishing you a good 
evening: so old a friend of my son-in-law will, 1 am sure, not require cere- 
mony.” 

* Assuredly not,” said Daly. ‘J will just top up with one glass of sherry, 
and betake myself to ‘ mine inn,’ extremely glad to have seen Gilbert happy, and 
to thank you for your hospitality.” Saying which, he rose from the table, Wells 
rang the bell, and having cordially shaken hands with both of us, the unreformed 
wag was in a few minutes clear of the house. 

“*T had no idea ” said Wells, “that our entertaining mimic was the redoubta- 
ble Daly: if I had—and I wonder almost that you had not told me—I don’t 
think I should have asked him here.” 

**My motive,” said I, ‘for not saying anything about him was my desire not to 
betray him under his disguise ; and most certainly I did not expect to find him 
your guest.” 

“The deuce you did not!” said Wells. ‘Then heis asharp hand. He 
came up to me in the library, told me he had breakfasted with you, and that you 
regretted your engagement to me—of which I then knew nothing—because it 
would keep you from him; and all this he did so plausibly, and so coolly, that he 
made me understand, without directly saying it, that you wished to dine here in- 
stead of at Ashmead, in order to keep the house quiet, and that, moreover, your 
plan was that I should ask him to meet you.” 

“ Well,” said I, “give him the full credit for his ingenuity, and believe that I 
was perfectly innocent of any such conspiracy, aad never was more surprised in 
my life than when J found him here.” 

“ Never mind,” said Wells; ‘I wish we had not such good, or rather bad 
reasons for driving him away. Gilbert, rely upon it, that boy will not get over it.” 

“1 fear not,” said I. 

‘* We had better prepare poor Harriet for the possibility of his death,” said 
Wells; ‘and moreover, I am anxious to see her mother. I have had avery ex- 
traordinary communicatien from the Lieutenant touching his affair with Fanny, 
of which I do not exactly understand the meaning.” 

“Come,” said I, “let us be going; and we mechanically proceeded to pre- 
pare for our walk to Ashmead, both of us occupied with a variety of feelings of 
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room, harp-strings, and colour-boxes, and work-boxes, and odd volumes of 
novels, a song or two, some netting, and knotting, and knitting needles, and sun- 
dry other similar indications of the presence of a young accomplished female. 

‘«* To be sure she is,’ said the aunt; ‘I only wanted to put you au fait be- 
fore I introduced you to her—here is her picture, and an excellent likeness too.’ 

Philip looked at the miniature which she proffered, and beheld a countenance 
full of anitnated expression, with a pair of eloquent eyes, and a witching smile 
upon the lips, which, taken in conjunction with a figure that, as far as it went m 
the picture, was perfectly symmetrical, instantly superseded the less classical 
beauties of the deserted Fanny Wells in the mind of the Lieutenant. 

“« Gad,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘this is very lovely, though! But I tell you 
what, aunt—don’t suppose I mean to flatter you—but upon my life there is some- 
thing in the expression of the mouth that reminds me very much of you.’ 

‘“*Me!’ exclaimed the Aunt: ‘what a notion! Compare me, at forty-one, 
with that blooming creature of nineteen! Philip, Philip, Philip, you are dream- 
ing. No, no! I never was so handsome as that. No, she takes after her father 
more than after her mother.’ ; 

“ «Tf Miss Melecent r 

‘“** Millicent, my dear Philip,’ said the aunt. 

“«T never know,’ said Philip, ‘ how to pronounce that name.’ 

““* Why,’ said the aunt, who was a wag in her way, ‘inthe present case you 
may pronounce it either way— 

* You may call her Millicent on account of her money, 
Or Mellecent, because she’s as sweet as honey. 
There’s for you !’ 

‘“*«T am delighted to see you in such spirits, Aunt,’ said the Lieutenant ; ‘ now 
tell me when I am to be presented ?” 

“* As soon as you have dressed for dinner,’ said the Aunt. 
go a great way, and I want her to like you at once.’ 

As for myself, if I had been there I should speedily have abandoned all hopes 
of success by acoup de main. Merman was decidedly no beauty, and if he were 
destined to win a heart it must be by the exercise of that most perilous of all 
man’s members, the tongue: however, the Lieutenant did not think so, and, ac- 
cordingly, acting upon the suggestion of his worthy relation, who had proved her- 
self so much attached to him, and so careful of his interests, bestowed a double 
share of pains upon the completion of his toilette. 

Miss Pennefather—or, as she was beginning to call herself, Mrs. Pennefather 
—dined early—five o’clock—and a drive ora stroll in the cool of the evening 
was the order of the day. ‘It would be moonlight,’ she observed to her nephew, 
while giving hima sort of programme of their proceedings, and Millicent would 
show him the summer-house and the trout-stream, and the grotto, and all the lit- 
tle beauties of the place—and she sang sweetly—she would sing to him—and 
then when they came back she would show him her drawings.’ All this was well 
calculated to eradicate from his memory the less showy qualifications of my poor 
sister-in-law, and teach him to forget the humbler laurel walks of hospitable 
Blissfold. 

Within a few minutes of five, the Lieutenant paraded himself in the drawing- 
room of Mrs. Pennefather’s perfect Paradise, at the end of which was a large 
look ing-glass, in the which the Lieutenant kept continually gazing at himself, im- 
proving all his good points ; twisting his hair into curl, settling his neckloth, 
arranging his waistcoat, and all the rest of it, until his dear relation made her ap- 
pearance, looking, it must be confessed, exceedingly handsome, and evidently not 
dressed as a foil for her jewel of a niece. 

“*T thought,’ said she, ‘ we should be better without strangers to-day; so we 
shall be quite alone.’ 

‘«* So much the more agreeable,’ said the Lieutenant. 

“¢ Dinner is on the table,’ said the butler. 

** * Good news,’ said the Lieutenant. 

“* Does Miss Maloney know we are waiting !’ said Miss Pennefather. 

‘I'll enquire, Madam,’ said the man, and retired. 

““* Come, Philip,’ said the aunt, ‘ we are at home, and I hope you feel we are ; 
socome. Millicent will join us in the dining-room.’ 

And with a coquetish air of gallantry, she extended her arm to her nephew, in 
order that he might offer his en cavalier ; and away they went across the hall ; 
and the dinner smelt savourily. 

Just as the happy pair were about to seat themselves, the butler returned with 
news that Miss Maloney was not in her room. 

‘“*«Oh, then,’ said Miss Pennefather, ‘ she has probably gone into the grounds, 
and we have missed her. Tell Gibson to go and find her.’ 
“«« Gibson isn’t in, Ma’am,’ said the butler. 

““* Why, who dressed her, I wonder?’ said the aunt. 
dressed without her maid.’ 

‘** Miss Gibson hasn't been in since the morning,’ said a tall, white-faced foot- 
man. 

‘“*« What's the meaning of this?’ said Miss Pennefather. 

Nobody knew ; everybody looked. Some looked wise, some looked foolish. 
“«T'll go to her room myself,’ said Miss Pennefather. ‘ Excuse me, Philip, for 
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‘She could not have 








the most unpleasant eharacter. 

During the trajet, however, Wells imparted to me some particulars of his diffi- 
culties, fer he was now struggling between anxiety to promote his daughter's 
happiness and a determination to support what he called the dignity of her cha- 
racter. 

That Lieutenant Merman was really attached to Fanny there could be no doubt 
—at least as much attached as an abrupt, iron-nerved man, wholly devoid of de- 
licacy, or that sort of feeling which I hold to be essential to true love, could be ; 
and, although particularly disagreeable to me, there could be as little doubt that 
Miss Fanny Wells was extremely fond of him. The avowed want of fortune 
en the part of the young lady exonerated him from any imputation of interested 
motives in his affection, and his implicit belief that his aunt would make him her 
heir fully justified his persisting in attentions which he all along proposed to carry 
to an honourable conclusion. 

So far all was well; nobody could find fault, and certainly, least of all, Wells, 
to whose notions about arriage I have so often referred. ‘The truth was, that 
when the Lieutenant found that his inheritance was saddled with a condition, he 
preferred the money with the incumbrance, to subjecting himself to incumbrances 
without the money. 


a few minutes. This is mighty strange! I can’t comprehend it.’ 

_ The Lieutenant was in a very awkward position, standing in the middle of the 
dining room, exposed to the gaze of the servants, who had heard a week before, 
from Miss Gibson, the cause of his intended visit. 

‘“** Thomas, put the covers on again,’ said the butler ; and the dinner vanished 
from the longing eyes of the hungry soldier. 

A loud scream juat at this instant rang through the house. The maid-servants 
scrambled up the stairs; and when they reached Miss Millicent Maloney’s bed- 
room, they found their amiable mistress, Miss Laura Pennefather, in a violent fit 
at the foot of the bed. 

Wells had just reached this point of his narrative when we arrived at the gate 
of Ashmead.—[ To be continued. } 





FRAGMENTS OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
BURGOS. 
From the Notes of a Staff- Officer. 
The evening of the 4th of October, 1812, was very fine. Groups of Spaniards 
occupied the distant heights, and a stillness reigned around very different from the 
noise and confusion heretofore prevailing in this siege. At five o’clock Lord 





But the Lieutenant and his aunt had reckoned without their host. Merman, 
when he had explained the position in which he was placed, by the pertinacious | 
affection of his aunt for Miss Maloney, and had, in fact, broken off the affair | 
with Fanny, proceeded to the old lady, the source of all his future prosperity, | 
and was most cordially received ; his prompt appearance in answer to her sum- 
mons practically evincing his readiness to fall into her arrangement. 

‘Dear Philip,” said his aunt, “ you will find Millicent Maloney a very charm- | 
ing young woman. I am extremely sorry that you have seeu so little of her, but 
your being quartered in England, and our living in Ireland, have kept you too long | 
apart. My plan of settling you together is not one of to-day, but I had my rea- 
sons for not communicating it to you in direct terms before. The moment you 
told me your intentions of proposing for another young lady, I felt it necessary to 
open my heart to you.” 

**T wish,’ said the Lieatenant, ‘it had so happened that I could have been 
aware of your views before—for really Miss Wells isa sweet girl; and I have 
got so completely habituated to the ways of her family, that it is most painful to 
myself and, I cannot help feeling, rather unfair to her, to break off such an en- 
gagement. 
marry her without adequate means for her support—the wife of a subaltern, with, 


perhaps, half a dozen children, destined to be stowed away in a bare-walled den | 


in barracks, or cooped up in country quarters in a two-windowed drawing-room 
over a chaadler’s shop, ought not to be taken from the quiet comforts of such a 
house as Blissfold Rectory. If I had the means——’ 

“** Aye, aye,’ said the aunt, ‘but you have not the means, Philip. All I want 
you to dois to see Millicent—her father was one of the handsomest men that 
ever stepped; he was, as you know, one of your honourable profession, and 
Millicent, is naturally attached to those who, like yourself, belong to it.’ 

“*¢ And her mother!’ said Philip — 


** Aye, that’s the question 7” 
“*Her mother,’ said the aunt, ‘was a young lady of good family—it was a 
runaway match. I knew her well—intimately— poor girl, she never knew a mo- 
ther’s care. Her death happened at a time when I had gone into the country for 
the benefit of my health , and I had the melancholy satisfaction of being with her 
when she breathed her last. Her husband had been ordered abroad about two 
wonths before the event, which she survived only five weeks. I promised her 
to be a mother to her child. I brought the baby home to my father’s house when 
I returned—nursed her—and, when old enough, sent her to school; and, as you 
know, when my father died and I went to live in Ireland, she accompanied me, 
and, in fact, has never left me since. 
“* Your kindness has been remarkable,’ said Philip, making a sort of aniff with 
his nose, which sounded more significant than genteel 
‘*« Ts it not natural, tléon,’ said his aunt, ‘that, meaning to leave everything I 
have to those most dear to me, I should wish you, who have a natural claim upon 
me, to unite yourself to her to whom I am so muchattached! Thus the amount 
of what I leave would be jointly yours, and I should see you settled and happy 
before I quitted this transitory life.” . 
*** Nobody would venture to impugn your kind intentions,’ said the Lieuten- 
ant; ‘all I venture to complain of is my not having been earlier made acquainted 
with them—her father 
_ ** Ob,’ said Philip's aunt, ‘ her father never returned to England.—He died in 
the West Indies in half a year after his departure.’ 
“** And is Miss Maloney now here!’ said Philip, who saw lying about the 





| after incredible labour and great loss of life. 


| by Capt. Hedderwick. 


However, as [ fairly told her father, it would be madness in me to | 


Wellington, accompanied by Lord Fitzroy Somerset and his aide-de-camp, as- 


| sembled within a short distance of the castle of Burgos, to witness the springing 


of amine, which had been constructed under the wall of the third line of works 
Colonel Jones was on the spot to 
superintend its firing, and the 24th regiment was to storm. Thesignal being given, 
the mine was sprung, presenting an excellent breach, and in ten minutes the lower 
line was ours. 

For some time before this period, the firing from the garrison had ceased, but 
they were making ample preparations, for they knew what was coming, and on 
the instant of the explosion they opened from all their defences with great and 
small arms, directing some heavy guns from the castle on Lord Wellington's party ; 
several shot and shell went amongst them, but without accident. 

Nothing could exceed the brilliant conduct of the 24th regiment, commanded 
This battalion, in two bodies, entered the breach now 
made and a smaller one on its left at the same moment, in the most energetic 
manner, without firing a shot, and the enemy fled to the second line. From 


| 


} tion 
Our loss included some valuable officers : amongst the rest Colonel Jones, our 
best Engineer, badly wounded—an incalculable loss at this period. We had now 
only left of that department, Colonel Burgoyne, Lieutenants Reid and Pitts, with 
| four sappers and miners; Major Thompson, of the 74th, and Lieut. Neville, of 
| the 30th, Assistant Engineers, who had seen service as such at Badajoz; and of 
heavy artillery under Col. Dickson, there was none of any inportance to carry 
on such a siege against the formidable batteries and means opposed tous. A 
| lodgment was formed before the captured breach, notwithstanding the heavy 
fire and the skill of General Dubrétor and his garrison: they incessantly rolled 
live shells upon us from the second line, which incommoded our working party 
greatly. 

It was now nearly night; the 24th had been relieved by a detachment of the 
Highland brigade, when the French sortied with considerable vigour, drove our 
working party before them, and upset the gabions and sandbags of our lodgment. 
At this time Lieutenants Pitts* and Nevillet greatly exerted themselves, and, 
with their Highland comrades, at length succeeded in driving the enemy back, but 
not before the latter officer fell severely wounded, having had a personal contest 
with two French soldiers, and a narrow escape from being covered with earth by 
their working party. He had the good fortune to find Lieut. Pitts close enough 
to grasp his foot and make himself known, when he was carried to his quarters by 
a serjeant of the 79th, to whom in gratitude he offered his watch, but the serjeant 
declined it : on inquiry it was found that the latter was killed a few nights after 
in an unsuccessful attempt on the second line, along with his intrepid officer, the 
much-lamented Major the Hon. C. Cocks of the same regiment, who had devoted 
himself to conqueror perish. This casualty leaves the 79th without a field-offi- 
cer, Major Lawrie having been killed in the first attack on this place. 

BADAJOZ. 
From the Journal of Lieut. P. K., 88th Regiment. 

On the 6th of April (1812) the fate of Badajoz was decided. The breaches 
were both reported practicable by the commandant of Engineers, and the moment 





* Lieut. Pitts, killed afterwards in the Pyrenees. 
+ Lieut. Neville, now Captain, 63rd Regiment, 





former failures the interest excited by the taking of these works was very great, | 
and it was hoped that now the siege would be brought to a favourable termina- | 
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fast approacaed which was to end our painful toils. The enemy’s fire never 
ceased the whole inorning, and seemed to thunder forth defiance. Lord Welling- 
ton again reconnoitred from one of the surrounding hills, and, having determined 
upon storming the place that night, the flank-officers were assembled, and the 
names taken down of those daring spirits who volunteered to lead the forlorn hope ; 
and upon this occasion, as upon all others where honour pointed to the path of 
glory, the 88th furnished one of the bravest of the brave in the person of poor 
Whitelaw, a young Jrishman, who led the advance with the ladders against the 
castle, and fell mortally wounded. The reader will ask, what recompense did he 
or his family receive! I answer, none—he died in extreme agony in a Spanish 
hovel, unnoticed and unknown! 

The yawning breaches now seemed to call upon us to advance, and end our sus- 
pense by victory or the grave. At seven in the evening the order arrived to com- 
plete the men in ammunition and flints (not painted sticks to resemble cartridges 
—vide ‘* Memoir’’), and at half-past eight we formed. The plan of attack was 
as follows :—General Picton, with the 3rd division, was ordered to attack the cas- 
tle by escalade ; a strong detachment of the 4th division was to assail the ravelin 
of St. Roque: General Colville, with the remainder of the 4th and the light di- 
vision, was to attack the breaches which were in the bastions of La Trinidad and 
Santa Martha; and General Leith, with the 5th division, was to make a feint at- 
tack at the south side of the castle, which was to be made a real attack if circum- 
stances proved favourable ; and a strong body of Portuguese troops was held in 
reserve. : 

In this order, at about ten at night, the whole advanced in that profound silence 
that rendered the approaching storm more terrific. The 3rd division was not per- 
ceived until they arrived at a little river not_very distant from the works, when we 
distinctly heard the entire line of French sentries give the alarm, and the whole 
guns of the garrison seemed as if by signal to open at once. The breaches soon 
afterwards were clearly defined by the continued blaze of fire from the enemy’s 
musketry ; and the roaring of the guns from every quarter seemed only to act as 
a stimulus to perform a service that perhaps no other troops would have accom- 
plished with equal intrepidity. Incessant volleys of grapeshot were poured on 
our division as we advanced, accompanied by fire-balls, which too plainly showed 
them our numbers and situation, and as clearly pointed out to us the difficulties 
we had to surmount. By quickening our pace we succeeded in getting so close 
under the wall that the guns could not bear upon us; but the brilliant fire-balls, 
which mocked all our efforts to extinguish them, burned so vividly as not only to 
enable them to direct their musketry, but also to hurl with fatal precision every 
knd of missile upon us. 

The ladders being at length placed, the troops, with three cheers, courageously 
ascended, and nothing was soon heard but mingled cries of despair and shouts of 
victory. Several ladders, having too great a weight upon them, broke down, and 
the men were precipitated on the bayonets of their comrades below ; nor did this 
in the least check their impetuosity—they continued to rush up in crowds, deter- 
mined to reach the ramparts or die in the attempt. The ladder I mounted—like 
many others—was unfortunately too short, and I found that no exertion [ could 
make would enable me to gain the embrasure or to descend. In this unhappy 
state, expecting immediate death from the hands of the ferocious-looking French- 
men in the embrasure, I heard a voice above call out, “Mr. , is that you!” 
I answered “Yes.” And the same voice cried out, “Oh, murther! murther! 
what will we do to get you up at all, at all, with that scrawdeen of a ladtherr !—but 
here goes, hould my leg, Bill;’’ and throwing himself flat on his face in the em- 
bragure, he extended his brawny arm down the wall, and seizing me by the collaa, 
with Herculean force, landed me, as he said himself, ‘clever and clane,”’ on the 
ramparts. In the same manner five were landed ; and thus did this chivalrous 
soldier, with noble generosity, prefer saving the lives of six of his comrades at 
the risk of his own, to the rich plunder which everywhere surrounded him. And 
who do you think, Mr. Editor, this noble soldier wast? Why, Sir, it was the gal- 
lant Tully O'Malley, a private in my company, an Irishman, and one of the “‘ rag- 
ged rascals.” 

Tully O'Malley having just landed me, as he said, on the ramparts, I found my- 
self standing amongst several French soldiers, who crowded round the gun in the 
embrasure. One of them still held the match lighted in his hand, the blue flame 
of which gave the bronzed and sullen countenances of these warriors an expres- 
sion not easily forgotten. A grenadier of the 103rd leaned on the gun and bled 
profusely from the head ; another, who had fallen on his knees when wounded, 
remained fixed in astonishment and terror. Others, whose muskets lay scattered 
on the ground, folded their arms in deep despair ; and the appearance of the whole 
group, with their huge bushy moustaches, and mouths blackened with biting the 
cartridges, presented to the eye of a young soldier at least an appearance sufficient- 
ly formidable. 

“Don’t mind them fellows, Sir,” said Tully; ‘they were all settled jist afore 
you came up; and, by my soul good boys they war for a start, and fought like raal 
devils, so they did, till Mr. S. and the grenadiers came powdering down on them 
with the war-whoop. Och, my darlint, they were made smiddreens of in a crack, 
barring that great big fellow you see there with the great black whiskers, bleeding 
in the side, and resting his head on the gun-carriage. He was the boldest of 
them all, and made bloody battle with Jim Reilly; but ‘tis short he stud 
afore Jim. He gave him a raal* Waterford puck that tumbled him like a nine- 
pin in a minute; and, by my own sowl, a puck of the butt-end of Jim’s piece is 
no joke, I tell you, for he tried it on more heads nor one on the hill of Busaco.” 

Away then flew Tully to join his company, forming in double quick time, with 
several others, to oppose the enemy, who were collecting an overpowering force 
at one of the gates of the citadel, apparently with an intention of charging and 
driving us from the ramparts. They had already opened a most galling fire of 
musketry from this dark gateway, which was warmly returned by our soldiers, 
whose impetuosity could no longer be restrained, and they charged through the 
gateway, led by my gallant friend Lieutenant Davern of the 88th, and were re- 
ceived by a shower of balls; but the massive gate being closed little impression 
was made. A second and third charge were likewise made without effect, when 
a number of the light infantry of the 74th and 88th, assisted each other to climb 
up on the arch-way over the gate, and opened such a destructive and unexpected 
fire down on the French (who thought themselves quite secure at the other side), 
that a general panic seized them, and they fled with the utmost precipitation and 
confusion, followed rapidly by our men, who now dashed through the gateway 
without opposition. 

Several gallant soldiers were put hors-de-combat here, amongst them Major 
Murphy of the 88tht, whom I found quite exhausted, and unable to move from 
loss of blood, not having been able to bind up his wound, which I had ne sooner 
accomplished than we moved on. However, the panic of the enemy was but mo- 
mentary, for the retreating soldiers soon met a strong body of their troops advan- 
cing at the pas de charge, when they instantly turned round and fired into the 
middle of the column of their pursuers, by which many of our gallant fellows fell 
to riseno more. But the struggle was short, and being chiefly decided by the 
bayonet, the French again fled, leaving the rampart literally covered with dead and 
wounded, amongst whom were the most forward of their officers, whose long, 
narrow-bladed sabres, with brass scabbards, instantly changed masters. One who 
lay on his back wounded made several thrusts at the sturdy Ranger, who was en- 
deavouring to disarm him, who in the encounter had awkwardly caught the sharp 
sword-blade in his hand, and was so severely cut that he was preparing to rush on 
his antagonist, when the buckle of the Frenchman's waist-belt instantly flew open, 
and the sword was thrown to him; but Pat was angry, and was not now satisfied 
with the sword only, for perceiving a handsome silver-mounted calebash by the 
officer’s side, he coolly transferred it to his own shoulders (first taking a copious 
swill), and gravely addressing the wounded man, said (while re-loading his piece), 
| —* Now, my tight fellow; you see what you lost by your contrariness.”” ‘Ah, 
Monsieur,” said the Frenchman, “je suis grievement blessé, rendez moi mon 
| calebache, je vous en prie.” ‘ Grieving for your calebash—is it that you mane!” 
| said Pat. ‘ Why, then, I'll tell you what--no man shall say that Pat Donovan 
| ever deprived either friend or foe of his little dhrop of drink—and there ‘tis, for 

you!” ‘Grand merci, grand merci!” said the officer. ‘Oh, don’t bother your- 
selfaxing mercy from me,” said Pat; ‘ but take my advice,” said he, as he bawled 
loud and slowly in his ear, soas he thought he must understand him. ‘Keep 
roaring mercy—mercy—mercy to all our fellows as they come up, and, by Gor, 
they'll not take the least notice in life of you.”” ‘*Ah, merci—merci—c’est fait 
de moi—c’est fait de moi,” repeated the poor wounded Frenchman. Fatal pre- 
sentiment! One short hour only had elapsed ere we returned. He lay on the 
spot, but his spirit had winged its flight to that place ‘‘ where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest ;” and the gallant, daring Frenchman was al- 
ready numbered with the dead. 

In the meantime the cheering of our men, and the animating bugles sounding 
the charge, made those below so anxious to share the glory of their comrades, that 
many dreadful accidents occurred from the breaking of the ladders, in conse- 
quence of the crowds that still attempted to ascend. However, at length we had 
the satisfaction to see reinforcements pouring in from all points, and securing the 
prisoners, who scowled upon us with sullen and disappointed looks ; and, although 
they surrendered without hesitation to their British conquerors, and perhaps, after 
all, with a better grace than the troops of any other nation under such circum- 
ces, yet, when taken by the Portuguese they could not restrain their rage, and 
manifested towards them a degree of contempt and indignation which cost many 
of them their lives. 

The enemy’s fire meanwhile continued with unabated fury, and those still under 
| the castle wall were dreadfully shattered by the fire from the side batteries. In 
| short, the carnage was so frightful, that the approach to the wall was now over the 
| bodies of their dead and dying comrades, which caused a peculiarly revolting 
| feeling not easily forgotten by the fiercest soldier. At this period, also, the uproar 











* Reilly was a Waterford slip. h 
+ The conduct of Lieut.-Co!. Bridge of the 5th, in this escalade, and this attack, in whi 
he fell, has been already recorded in our pages.—Ep 
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the town exceeded all description; great guns roaring, musketry blazing; men 
<brieking from the agony of their wounds ; bells ringing ; and dogs barking, in 
“ch numbers, and with such fury, that it would seem that all the canine species of 
Fstramadura were imprisoned in the fortress. Add to this, the sounding of our 
bugles in all directions, and the French drums beating with hurried and redoubled 
yiolence the pas de charge, whilst a murderous fire of shot, shell, and musketry 
,oured on the 4th and light divisions, who rushed boldly forward the second time 
+o the breaches, nothing appalled by the carnage and failure of the first attack : 
put all attempts to force the breach were fruitless. 

" Most fortunately the success of the 3rd and 5th divisions rendered it unneces- 
«ry to continue any further attempts to force the breach, and the troops were 
withdrawn on the joyful intelligence arriving that the castle was taken. The 
French heard the news with the utmost astonishment and dismay, and commenced 
, hasty retreat to Fort St. Christoval, on the opposite side of the river. 

During these operations the troops were engrossed in disarming and securing 
:ye prisoners. Among others, I happened to capture and save the life of the 
Colonel commanding the artillery in the citadel, at the very moment our men pur- 
eyed him at the point of the bayonet. He threw himself upon me, and finding I 
snderstood French, entreated that I would save him from our infuriated soldiers, 
which I found it extremely difficult to do, as each successive party, on perceiving 
nis large gold epaulets and orders, evinced a strong anxiety to make further ac- 
quaintance with him ; and upon one occasion I was obliged to use my sword to 
protect him from a few of the 60th, who advanced upon him in rather a suspi- 
ous and business-like manner. He wasin a state of violent agitation, and kept 
; firm hold of my arm throughout all the changes of the fight, until I met a field- 
oficer of the British artillery, near a short flight of steps leading to a magazine, 
‘9 whom I gave him in charge, and who appeared to be in search of him, when they 
entered the magazine together. 

The first rays of a beautiful morning discovered to us the incredible strength 

{ Badajoz, and how dearly the capture of it had cost us. The gallant hearts that 
peat with devoted bravery the night before, now lay in the cold grasp of death: a 
comparative degree of silence had succeeded the dreadful din of arms, and ren- 
dered more awful the contemplation of this fearful scene of death and desolation. 
4 vast number of the enemy’s soldiers lay dead in a heap close by the spot where 
our men were forming, and whilst I gazed on these unhappy victims of a fierce 
and deadly fight, I was not a little astonished to observe a very young French of- 
ficer who lay amongst them, and whom I supposed to be dead also, slowly and 
cautiously raise himself up, and, after looking about with a wild stare, and re- 
connoitering the ground, he coolly walked over to the other prisoners and de- 
ivered himself up. This wily hero had not been wounded, nor had he received 
the slightest scratch, but being more frightened than hurt, he lay concealed in 
this manner until all apprehension of danger was over. It excited a good deal 
of merriment amongst our men, but the French curled their moustaches, gave 
him many a hearty “ sacre,”” and looked at him with the most sovereign contempt. 
F. K. 





SEVENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OW SCIENCE. 
Liverpool, Saturday, Sept. 9. 

The General Committee assembled at one o'clock, in the Library of the Athe- 
ugum, the Marquis of Northampton, President for the last year in the chair. The 
illness of Dr. Dalton, the elevation of the Rev. E.G. Stanley to the see of Nor- 
wich, and other circumstances, rendered some changes necessary in the officers. 
The Rev. W. Whewell was added to the list of Vice Presidents ; and Professor 
Traill, Mr. W. W. Currie, and Mr. J. N. Walker were appointed Secretaries to 
the Meeting. The appointment of Mr. W. Earle, mayor of Liverpool, as Chair- 
man of the Local Committee, was confirmed. Mr. Yates read a Report of the 
proceedings of the Council. It contained several recommendations, which will 
¢ noticed as they come under discussion ; and it announced that Her Majesty’s 
pvernment, at the request of the Council, had consented to repeal the duty on 
sullosophical instruments, and also to extend the Ordnance Survey to Scotland. 
it was also stated that the Council had directed its attention to the establishment 
of a law of universal copyright, and had entered into communication with M. 
Guizot, Minister of Public Instruction in France, and Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. A 
plan for effecting this desirable object had been forwarded to M. Guizot, but his 
answer had not yet been received. 

It was then recommended that the next place of meeting, and the election of 
officers, should be determined at a meeting distinct from that in which the finan- 
cial business was brought under consideration ; the former custom of considering 

these objects in the last hurried meeting having led to great inconvenience, and 
especially prevented the Committee of Recommendations from fully considering 
the grants they had to propose to the General Committee, and the latter body 
from deliberating on the recommendations. After some debate, it was resolved 
that a meeting should be held to determine the next place for the assembling 
of the Association, and also to choose officers, at three o’clock on Thursday the 
14th instant; and a meeting for sanctioning the grants of the Committee of Re- 
commendations, on Saturday the 16th, at one o’clock ; and it was recommended 
hat the Sectional Committee should transmit their several propositions to the 
Committee of Recommendations, if possible, before twelve o’clock on Friday the 
15th instant. A discussion then arose, respecting some proposed changes in the 
constitution of the General Committee. The Council submitted that the ad- 
missions to the body should be thus classed :— 

1. Presidents, Vice Presidents, and office bearers of the Association, and 

contributors to its Reports. 

2. Presidents, Vice Presidents, and office bearers of all chartered Philosophi- 
cal Societies publishing Transactions, and contributors to those Transactions. 
The same privilege to be extended to the following unchartered societies :-— 
The Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester; The Natural His- 
tory Society of Newcastle; The Wernerian Society of Edinburgh; The 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 

3. Three officers or delegates from each of the preceding Societies, and also 
from The Bristol Institution, aud the Philosophical Society of York. 

It was moved by Mr. James Heywood, and seconded by Colonel Sykes, that 

the names of the Statistieal Societies of London and Manchester be added to the 
st No. 2. Considerable discussion ensued ; after which Professor Whewell 
proposed that they should be added to list No. 3, which passed unanimously. 

Professor Apjohn then moved that the name of the Geological Society of 
Dublin be added to list No. 2. This was seconded by Mr. Murchison, and passed 
without opposition. 

The Council was empowered to nominate eminent individuals as members of 
the General Committee for this meeting. 

The following Members of the General Committee of Recommendations, in 
uidition to the office bearers of the Associations:—F. Baily, Esq., Sir D. 
Brewster, Professor Christie, Mr. Greenough, Col. Sykes, Professor Peacock, J. 
W. Lubbock, Esq., Dr. Roget, Dr. Richardson, Professor Lloyd, and Sir W. 
Hamilton. 

Sectional officers and committees were then appointed, and the Committee ad- 

irned. 

The Presidents and Vice Presidents of the Association and the Sections dined 


vith the Mayor at the Town Hall, and there was a soirée for the Members gener- | 


ly at nine in the evening. 

[he following instructions were issued to the Secretaries of Sections, the 
ificers and Meinbers of Committees :— 

Committee meetings to be held every day of the week, from ten to eleven 
clock. 

The proceedings of the Committee of each Section to be commenced by the 
Secretary reading the Resolutions adopted last year by the Committee of the 


same Section. It is thento be inquired whether the Reports and Researches in- | 


‘rusted to particular persons or committees, at the late or preceding meetings, are 
executed, and in what degree the desiderata in science are supplied by communi- 
ations to the Sections. 

The Committees of Sections are requested to communicate to the Committee 
of Recommendations any suggestions which they may think useful forthe advance- 
uent of science. They are specially requested to review the recommendations 
contained in the 4th and 5th volumes of Reports, and the communications made 
at the meeting, for the purpose of selecting definite points of research to which 
adividual or combined exertion may be usefully directed ; and branches of know- 
‘edge, on the state and progress of which reports are wanted ; to name individuals 
‘ committees for the execution of such researches or reports; and to state whe- 
‘ner, and to what degree, these objects may be usefully advanced by the appro- 
ination of the funds of the Association, or the application to government, philo- 
‘ophical institutions, or local authorities. pe 

In case of the appointment of committees for special objects of science, it is 
‘ecommended that all Members and a Secretary should be named—such commit- 
€es having power to add to their number, persons whose assistance they may 
lesire 

Grants of pecuniary aid from the funds of the Association expire at this meet- 

£, unless a continuation of the grants be applied for by the Sectional Committee, 
. id ordered by the General Committee. 

Copies of the minutes of the proceedings of the Committee are tu be forward- 
-“ 48 soon as possible the same morning, tothe Assistant General Secretary, Royal 
ustitution 

Sections —The Sections will open at eleven, a.m., and close at three, P.M. 


¢ 


: ™~ wil be no meeting on Saturday. 
a communications to be taken in a settled order, as previously arranged by 
he Secret 


oa etaries, and made public by notices in the vestibules of the Town Hall 
= Mechanic's Institute, as wellas on the doors of each Section-room. Re- 
—s we papers read, or copies of them, are to be forwarded to the Assistant Ge- 
veral Secretary, 


THe Alvion. 


MONDAY, SEPT. I]. 
SECTION A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
President—Sir D. BREWSTER. 


Vice Presidents—Mr, Lussock Mr. B 
! ‘ . Batty, Rev. G. Peacock. 
Secretaries—Rev. Professor Powe, Professor STEVELLY, Mr. W. S. Harris. 


Committee—Rev. Dr. Robinson, Ss isti 
- Dr. ir W. Hamilton, Professor Christie, Rev. W. Whewell, 
cca Loyd, Professor De La Rive, Professor Plateau, Professor Henry (of New 
Dr th . . Faraday, Professor Wheatstone, Dr. Ritchie, Major Sabine, Rev. 
M‘Cullagh Yebenae agg] an Capt Sa, be R.W. Fox, Professor 
. is, Mr. J. H. ram, Professor J. S. fs 
Rev. Mr, Dawes, Mr. Dollond, Mr. Hopkins. Ek Sa 


Behe wero of the Section, Sir D. Brewster, not having arrived, the chair 
Staken by the Rev. G. Peacock, who addressed the Section, and informed the 
members of the arrangements made for the day’s proceedings, and then called on 
one of the Secretaries to read a communication entitled ‘ Suggestions as to the 
probable causes of the Aerial Currents in the Temperate Zones,’ by Mr. W. R. 
it. The author endeavoured to explain the variations in the direction of the 
wind by the following hypothesis. The heated air from the inter-tropical regions 
flows over towards the poles, giving rise to currents in every possible direction on 
either side of the tropics, and as the sun is vertical to a spot which traverses a 
parallel of the torrid zone during twenty-four hours, it is evident that the cur- 
rents thus generated are extremely numerous, and situated in every possible di- 
rection with respect to any given place within the temperate zones, London for 
example: the paths of these currents being arcs of great circles, each, except 
the one from the south, will be a tangent to a parallel of latitude, and when it 
arrives at that parallel, it is either an easterly or westerly wind, according to the 
direction in which it arrives. Upon inspecting a terrestrial glove the reader will 
obtain a tolerable idea of the form and extent of the paths which these currents 
traverse in their progress over the temperate zone, and hé will perceive that some 
are much longer than others, in consequence of which they will arrive at the 
place of observation much later. The author supposes that these currents are 
foun’ about the 30th parallel of north latitude for the northern temperate zone, 
and finds that those which originate between two hours east and two hours west 
longitude while the sun is traversing that portion of the torrid zone, and which 
are directed towards England, will arrive at Londgn as S.E., S. and S.W. winds 
the S.E. and S. appearing first, and the S.W. succeeding them; he then traces 
the variation of the wind in the order S.W., W., N.W. N. and N.E. as the sun 
becomes vertical to portions of the torrid zone situated more and more wester- 
ly; _the westerly winds originating between four and five hours west long. where 
their direction at the 30th parallel is nearly S.W.; the north-westerly are pro- 
duced at the 10th meridian west of Greenwich, the northerly at 180° of longi- 
tude, and the north-easterly at the 10th meridian east of Greenwich; he also 
finds that the easterly winds originate between four and five hours each. This 
view of the formation of currents on the equatorial boundaries of the temperate 
zones Mr. Birt considered sufficient to explain the variation of the wind in the 
order above mentioned which he terms direct, and which is indicated in the gra- 
phical delineation ef the course of the winds by which the paper was accompa- 
nied, by the ascending dotted lines; he also accounts for the greater prevalence 
of the S.W. winds in consequence of the small spaces which they traverse com- 
pared with the extent of the paths of the northerly currents. On inspecting the 
diagram it will be seen that there are alternate ascending and descending dotted 
lines, and that the general tendency of the wind was to vary in the order S.E., S., 
W,, N. and N.E. during the ascending periods, and N.E., N., W., S. and S.E. du- 
ring the descending, which are termed retrogade. In order to account for the re- 
trograde movements, Mr. Birt stated that “‘ England from its position in the north- 
ern temperate zone is subjected to the influence of these currents that proceed 
from the pole towards the equator to supply the place of the air which ascends 
by the heating power of the sun; these currents arrive at London from all points 
between W. and E. towards N. in the order W., N., E., and may coneur in their 
arrival with the N.W., N. and N E. equatorial currents, or the S.E., S. and S.W., 
producing a diversity of phenomena according as they are si‘uated, west or east 
of them; if, for instance,” he observed, ‘a N.W. polar current arrives with a 
N. equatorial, the resultant ‘vind is N.N.W., and if the equatorials have steadily 
proceeded from S.E. to N , in consequence of the position of the two kinds of 
currents a regression will take place, which will be greater the farther the winds 
are from each other.” Mr. Birt considered that this state of the currents will 
materially influence the remaining winds, and, when combined with the meeting 
of differently posited equatorial currents, a permanent regression of a greater or 
less magnitude may be induced, which will give place toa direct order upon the 
polar currents preceding the equatorial in their arrival. The paper closed with a 
remark that the diagram suggests the idea that the revolution of the equatorial 
and polar currents are extremely regular, and that the antecedence and conse- 
quence of the polar, relative to the equatorial, are subject to laws capable of 
being ascertained by careful observation. During the first half of the period 
tabulated, namely, from December 12th, 1836, to February 7th, 1837, there were 
two alterations of the equatorial and polar, and during the latter half from 
February 7th, to April 4th, the same alterations occurred in a reverse order. 


The President suggested that as the author was not present, it would, perhaps, 
be as well not to have any discussion on the paper. The Secretary then read a 
communication from Col. Gold, late of the Royal Artillery, ‘On the possibility of 
effecting Telegraphic or Signal Communications during Foggy Weather and 
by Night, in all seasons.’ The author prefaced his remarks by referring 
to the frequent interruptions in transmitting information by telegraph during 
dense atmospheric weather, or-by night. These interruptions are not to be 
overcome by any improvement in the ordinary mode of visible signals, and, 
therefore, it is most desirable, if possible, to find a substitute for that 
mode, which shall be entirely independent of atmospheric influence. Sound 
seems, on a first consideration of this subject, to furnish the readiest and 
most simple means of distant communication; and this is to some extent 
already adopted on shipboard during foggy weather, as in the case of cau- 
tion sounds of guns, drums, bells, &c., to warn others from too near an ap- 
proach ; and, doubtless, the numerical repetitions of gun or any other sounds, 
might be applied to corresponding tables of words and sentences on every subject 
desirable to have reported by telegraphic means. A serious objection, however, to 
the use of this method on shore, is the noise and alarin created by the discharges. 
It could not, however, be fairly urged against it, that the messages sent would be 
subject to publicity or exposure, any more than the usual telegraphic signals, for, 
without the key, each would be equally unintelligible. As to the relative rapidity of 
these two methods, flashes of light are seen at any distance almost instantaneously ; 
while, although sound travels at the rate of 1142 feet per second, a very reasonable 
messenger’s pace, yet its adoption is prevented by reasons which have been before 
stated. Any attemptto use projectiles, propelled by gunpowder, would be dangerous, 
yet this the author stated was the most rapid agent hitherto in the power of man to 
employ : but a velocity of 1200 or 1600 feet per second is, indeed, produced at the 
moment of discharge, but in consequence of another action of the atmosphere— 
viz. its resistance to the motion of bodies passing through it,—this soon lessens 
to an extent sufficient to render the method unavailing, even were the danger of 
throwing hollow shot or shells, with enclosed written communications, less than they 
would be found in practice. He conceived, then, that an agent of much greater 
power was to be had in ordinary Electricity—an agent every way preferable, if it 
can be applied, which, he conceived, might readily be effected, by laying strong and 
appropriate wires, for many miles,in stone troughs, parallel to the line of our railways, 
and with proper points of what the author called electric renovation, or what may 
be termed relays. These, he conceived, might be so employed as to afford the 
desired communications, public, commercial, and private, at a moderate expense, 
compared with the great objects attainable at all times and seasons. The author 
wished to refer. with deference to the accomplished practical electrician, Mr. 








Cross, the feasibility of this suggestion, admitting that it was open to difficul- 
ties, as to the security of the passing wire, by a non-conducting envelope of 
gum lac, Indian rubber, or other substance ; and he conceived the extensive ex- 
perience of that gentleman to be indispensable, for ascertaining the degrees of 
electric power available for such purposes,as well as the length of wire through which 
the electric fluid might be made to travel, so as to be capable of emitting flame, 
| or decided spark, at the end of its transit. From a repetition of these sparks,under 
| proper arrangements, the signal, he conceives, might be read off from the key- 
book of reference in the usual way, by numerical order. The author then refer- 
red to experiments performed on Shooter’s Hill, where the discharge was instan- 
taneous when made through a circuit of wire two miles in extent, stating, how- 
ever, that he himself had no sufficient data on which to ground any calculation. 
Then assuming as a moderate basis for calculation, a degree of rapidity no great- 
er than that of sound,—suppose 1200 feet, or 400 yards per second, which is the 
initial velocity of a cannon shot impelled by a full charge of powder, or 4} seconds 
per mile ; and then allowing a reduction of one-fourth for some slackening or 
loss of time at the relay stations,—that is, supposing the speed to be only one 
mile in six seconds, or ten miles a minute—this is 200 miles in 20 minutes, which 
is a good rate of intercourse, though, perhaps, considerably less than what it 
would actually be, or than the rate of the common telegraph when it can work ; 
but this, as has been before said, is often impossible. The great object being to 
anticipate all communication by the mail to the utmost possible extent, this object 
would be attained, even by the low calculation now entered into, thirty 
times quicker than by the mail, even when conveyed by the rail-road, 
at the rate of twenty miles per hour, and this might frequently be of the utmost 
consequence. 

At the conclusion the President stated, that for similar reasons to those which 
induced the Members of the Sections to refrain from comment upon the last 
paper, he supposed this would pass without any remarks; which was the less to 
be regretted, as many valuable experiments were now in progress, with a view 
to the application of electro-magnetic phenomena to the rapid propagation of 

als. 4 
eT he Secretary then read a communication, forwarded to the Association by N 
| L.. Beamish, Esq. ‘On an improved mode of constructing Magnets,’ by Mr. Cun- 
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ningham, of Cork. The author stated, that asa cheap method of making mag- 
nets had now become a subject of deep importance and very general interest, 
chiefly as related to their use in magnetoelectrical machines, and having some 
time since turned his attention to the subject, he had tried steel of various quali- 
ties, but could not succeed in making magnets sufficiently powerful for the above 
purposes. While thus engaged, he met with a communication from Mr. Knight, 
jun. to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, published in their 50th 

volume, describing a new mode of construction, and recommending common 

blister steel of an open grain and highly carbonized, as the best material for the 

purpose; and since much hammering is highly injurious, he advised that the 
steel should be procured of the size exactly suited to the required magnets, which 

would obviate the necessity of forging, except at the centre of the rod, to give it 

the horse-shoe form. The author stated, that it would be an obvious improve- 

ment upon this method, to give iron the required form previous to its conver- 

sion into stéel, as this would render any further disturbance unnecessary. It oc- 

curred to him, while reflecting upon the very large quantity of carbon in cast 

iron, that it ought to be admirably adapted to this purpose, and, in order to test 

the correctness of his opinion, he got three small castings made of the horse- 

shoe form, each weighing seven ounces; on touching these with a small com- 

pound magnet in the usual manner, he was very agreeably surprised to find them 

absorb and retain the magnetic influence in a degree superior to any steel ones he 

had ever previously constructed; and stated, that he had no doubt that they 

would be further improved if beaten red-hot, and very slowly cooled, which would 

make the metal softer, and the grain more uniform, and they might afterwards be 

hardened at the poles to produce the maximum effect. He considered this result 

of much importance, as it will enable us to construct compound magnets for 

magneto-electrical machines with great facility, and at a very trifling expense, as 

any number can be cast from one timber pattern. 

Mr. Christie stated his regret that the gentleman, whose communication ha® 
been just read, had not entered into numerical details, stating as well the power 

of the steel magnets which he had previously made, as the actual and compara- 
tive power of the cast-iron magnets, which he seemed so much to prefer. It 
must be obvious, that without this information, no scientific person could at alt 
confide in the vague statement, that magnets made in one particular way, 
were superior to those made in another way, for both might be badly 
made, and the difference might not be of much practical importance. He 
strongly doubted the value of cast iron as a material for the construction 
of magnets.—Mr. Holden said, that he had bestowed much time and at- 

tention on the construction of magnets. He preferred steel tempered blue, or 
to spring temper, and was, on the whole, inclined to agree with the last speaker, 
in doubting the value of the material proposed. He knew that cast iron was ca- 

pable of receiving strongly the magnetic influence, and bars of cast iron, as Jong as 
they retained ‘heir upright position, were found to possess polarity in a very high 
degree ; but he doubted whether, if they were removed from their upright posi- 

tions, they would long retain their polarity to any considerable extent.—Mr. Pea- 

cock fully agreed with Mr. Christie, that the information conveyed in this paper 
was of too vague a character to be much depended on, or to be of much practi- 
cal benefit ; there were, however, so many individuals engaged im these investi- 

gations that he did net doubt but that very soon the materials best suited to the 
construction of magnets would be decided on, if, indeed, that had not been al- 
ready done.—Mr. Christie stated, that, at the very last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, in Bristol, the Rev. Mr Scoresby had made a communication respecting the 
construction of magnets, and the material he preferred was evenly-tempered 
steel, of the blue temper, such as watch springs, or ladies’ busks. He had also 
strcngly reprobated the leaving any part of a magnet soft, and hardening the 
rest.—Mr. Stevelly begged leave to ask Mr. Christie, or Professor Lloyd, whe- 
ther Captain Kater had not in his extensive experiments, examined cast iron as 
one of the materials fitted for the construction of magnets; fos if so, he, of 
course, had stated the comparative merits numerically, his object being to deter- 
mine the best material for the construction of compass needles.—Mr. Christie 
replied, he did not remember whether Captain Kater included cast iron or not, in 
his very extensive and valuable series of experiments ; but of one thing he felt 
certain, that he had not recommended it as the best material—Mr. Snow Harris 
observed, that, from many trials, and much experience, he was convinced that 
hardened steel wire, just as it is to be had in the shops, without any further work- 
ing it, or putting it into the fire, or altering its temper, was the best material for 
constructing small needles, intended to retain their magnetism permanently ; and 
this latter consideration was of the utmost consequence when constructing needles 
for philosophic research—aa, for instance, upon the magnetic intensity at various 
places, since the slightest alteration of power, in that case, would most mate- 
rially and injuriously affect the result — Professor Henry had tried cast iron, and 
had found that it did not retain its magnetic power so effectually as common 
steel.—[ To be continued. } 
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AN OLD ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN AND A SKAKSPEARE 
ANECDOTE, 

* + * She whom I most honoured, and whose memory I cherish, was my 
owncountrywoman. We met at Brussels in 1825; she must then have passed 
her eightieth year; she was short of stature, upright in figure, full of vigour, 
animated, cheerful, and a delightful picture of old age—one who had not quarrell- 
ed with youth for passing away, or was fretful at the perspective of her days fast 
drawing to a conclusion. Her hair was beautifully soft, and rivalled the snow for 
whiteness; indeed some sceptics doubted its growth on her head till the old lady 
playfully took off her little neat cap and put the iucredulous to the blush for having 
doubted her word. 

She had lived in the golden time of Shenstone, Garrick, Dr. Johnson, and 
other memorable men of the day. When a child she had frequently wandered 
over the Leasowes holding the accomplished master of it by the skirt of his coat. 
What a glorious age it must have been to live in; I would gladly have borne her 
years to have seen and known these great men. Snae was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Shakspeare ; amongst the numerous anecdotes with which her memory 
was stored, the following one pleased me, and as Ihave never heard or met with 
it elsewhere, it hasa chance of being new. 

It was in the joyous days of the Stratford jubilee that a gentleman took up his 
abode at the jubilee house, and on observing the rooms all numbered, which was 
and is in the present day the method of distinguishing them, remarked to the land- 
lord that a house so well known and so celebrated was deserving of titles of a 
higher order than designations which were to be found in every house of public 
resort, and that the genius of the immortal Poet would furnish him from his works 
if properly adapted, titles for all his rooms below stairs, and above. ‘The honest 
host “ pricked his ears,” and in a moment saw the advantage it might bring hun 
he seized the idea, but modestly owned his incapability of profiting by the hint ; 
“but if his honour would be so well pleased as to do it, he would perform his 
part by having the numbers painted out and the plays printed on.” “ Very well, 
then,” said the suggestor of the scheme, “ bring me pen, ink, and paper, and I 
will do my best to suit the title tothe room.” And they soon went to work, min 
host leading the way, bearing the inkstand. The kitchen being a very principal 
place, was the first christened, and named ‘As You Like It;’ the next was the 
| bar, and called ‘ Measure for Measure.’ “This room, Sir,” said the host, stop- 
ping before a closed door, “‘ is our bed-room, for my wife and I think it right to be 
in the midst of the people.” “ Very good ; we will name it ‘ raming the Shrew. * 
“This, sir, is the justices’ room” ‘ Ah! that is‘ Much Ado About Nothing. : 
“And this duty, black-looking room, is the smoking and drinking room, sir.” 
“*The Tempest’ will be appropriate for it.” “This is the card club-room. 
“ We will call it the ‘Comedy of Errors.’ This is a nice snug little room, what 
use do you make of this!” “ Why, sir,” said mine host, laughing, “* this is my 
wife’s gossiping room, when a neighbour comes to take a cup of tea with her. 
“Ah! ah! good, you play the Falstaff, I suppose, so it must be called the ‘ Merry 
Wives.’ “And this large room!” “It is the dining room.” “ Ww hen there is 
any public dinner, give it the title of ‘What You W.ll’” “This little closet, 
sir, can hardly be called a room, it is merely used by me to keep my books in and 
make up my accounts.” ‘ Yet it must have a name, landlord, for it is a room of 
some consequence to you, and deserves to be called * All’s Well that Ends Well. 

“ We must now go up stairs, if you please, sir; this room,” opening the door of 
a small cheerful apartment very prettily fitted up, and looking into a garden, “ this 
is my daughter’s ; we have but one child, and we wish her ta be comfortable. 

“You are right, landlord; no excuse for your affection towards your child ; | An 
a fairy looking place, and shall be called the ‘Midsummer Night s Dream ;” the 
other bed-rooms shall be called ‘ Henry the Eighth.’ ‘ Richard the Third,’ and so 
on.” “ This, sir, is a room we never put any one in, unless the house is so full 
that we cannot do without it, for it is a sad noisy one, looking into the yard, where 
there is a constant uproar of men, cattle, and poultry.” “ Why, their sleep must 
be murdered in it, so we will call it ‘ Macbeth.’ ” , 

Such was the application of the poet's works to the house of his memory, anc 
from what she told me, it seems beyond doubt that at one period the rooms were 
actually so named. 





Vavictices. 


At Bartholomew fair, a showman invited you to view “ an animated likeness of 
Greenacre, taken after he was hung;’’ and ata public house in Long Lane, 
Smithfield, it was announced that a‘ Consort would be given every evening 
during the fair.” ; 

Quackery —Dr. Case made a large fortune by having the lines “ Within this 
place lives Dr. Case,” written in large characters upon his door. 

The Durham Advertiser says that Mr. John Hall, the ex Mayor of Durbara, 
has Jismissed his shaver, for voting for the Conservative candidate at the recent 
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election. The extent of this loss to Mr. Johnson, who has h:therto had the scra- 
ping of the ex-Mayor’s chin, may be conceived, when me inform the public that 
he had to walk three miles, three times a week, for 16s. a-year —Newcastle 
Journal. 

Franco-English—aA curious specimen of this occurred the other day. A 
French gentleman, rescued from a ducking in the Thames, and taken to an adja- 
cent tavern, was advised to drink a tumbler of very hot brandy and water, and thus 
addressed the waiter, who was mixing it;—* Sir I shall thank you not to make it 
a fortnight.” “A fortnight,” replied Joe, “*hadn’t you better take it directly ? 
* Oh, yes,”’ said Monsieur, “directly to be sure, but not a fortmght—not fio 
eweak.”’ 

Half Price.—A witty Hibernian, just arrived in London, and wandering about 
perceived a blanket at a shop door, with this inscription on it, “ This supers 
blanket for half price.” Pat walked in, and demanded the price, ‘, Just os. sir, 
replied the shopkeeper. ‘ By my sowle, and that’s cheap enough!” And sv, 
folding the blanket up, and putting it under his arm, he la d down 2s. 6d. and was 
walking off. The shopkeeper intercepted him, and demanded the other 2s. 6d. 
“ Didn’t you say, you spalpeen, that the price of the blanket was 9s. t And, 
sure, hav'n't { given you the half of it? And be that same token, | won't give 
up my bargain.” A scuffle ensued, and Pat was taken to Bow-street; but when 
there, he pleaded his cause so ably, that the magistrates dismissed the complaint, 
aud advised the shopkeeper never again to ticket his goods at ** half price.” 


Theatrical Pageant in honour of the Queen.—A_ species of dramatic pageant 
in imitation of that given in the time of Elizabeth and Jaines, is spoken of in the 


city as being in contemplation, to show the loyalty of the good denizens of 


London on the auspicious occasion of the Queen’s forthcoming visit to Guildhall. 
Moncrieff, who is known to be a practical man in these matters, has, It 1s said, 
been applied to; while other accounts say that ** Elkanah” scttles the office of 
city poet, which is to be revived, and offered to Sheridan Knowles. London 
should certainly have its laureate to commemorate the event. 


‘The Post has the following pithy remark on steam-boat accidents :—‘* We 
fislike extreme measures, but our opinion briefly is, that an engineer should be 
hanged every week, and a proprietor every fortnight, till the accidents cease. 
The executions would not last long.”—London Paper. 


When the brave Admiral Kemperfeldt, unhappily lost in the Royal George, was 
-oming into port to have his ship paid off, a sailor eyed a gold-laced velvet waist- 
coat, which his commander wore, with great earnestness, and in his best sea 
fashion, begged to know who madeit. The Admiral, perceiving his drift, gave 
him the necessary information, and Jack went on shore. He forthwith applied to 
the Admiral’s tailor, who, knowing the humours of his customers, asked 
what he would have the back make of? ‘ Made of,” said Jack, ‘“‘ thesame as the 
front, te be sure.’”’ ‘The tailor remonstrated, but in vain ; so the waistcoat was 
made, and put on with an old greasy jacket over it. Shortly after the Admiral 
wet his man inthis curious dress, which occasioned him to laugh heartily ; and 
this merry fit was nota little increased when Jack, coming up to hin, lifted the 
hind partof his jacket, showed his gold laced back, and exclaimed, “ See here, 
no talse colours ; stem and stern alike, by — !” 


Col. Brown commanded the 28th at Barrossa. He was said to have purposely 
allowed his regiment to be surrounded He thus addressed them—* Twenty eighth, 
what confoundedly lucky fellows you are. This day you must be either extinguish- 
ed ordistinguished. Do as you like.” The rear rank faced to the night about 
and repulsed the enemy. And now the 28th wear the number of the regiment 
both on the front and back of their shakos.—Shaw's Memoirs. 


Miss O'Keefe, the orphan daughter of the dramatist, has for some time resided 
at Seuthampton, subsisting entirely on a pension of £50 a-year from Government. 
Owing tothe smallness of her income, she had become involved with her trades- 
people, and this circumstance having been made known to our kind-hearted Queen, 
her Majesty, through Sir Henry Wheatley, presented Miss O’ Keeffe with a donation 
of £50, which was instantly appropriated to the discharge of Miss O’Keeffe’s 
debts. 

M. Gaudin bas made, and is making, rubies so hard, so brilliant, and so perfect, 
tbat when one of them was taken to an experienced lapidary to be cut and 
polished, he declared it to be one of the tinest of oriental rubies. Gem _ buyers, 
beware! The strife is between nature and science, and skill and judgment are 
umpires. 

To Learn Resignation. —Submit to be shaved. 


Nothing strikes one more on his return to England than the‘ pale cast of 
t iought’’ impressed on the countenances of men of eminence. In the South 
men 
** Souls made of fire, and children of the Sun,” 
sre rarely of a reflective turn. Full of jesticulations of emphasis—they expend 
the energy of their minds in demonstration ; while the English, concentrating all 
within the depths of their hearts, exhaust nature by excess of feeling and 
reflection. 
A scroll on a Clock in Cheapside—By Coleridge. 
What now thou dost or art about do, 
Will help to give thee peace or make the rue, 
When wavering o'er the dot this hand shall tell 
The moment that secures thee—Heaven or Hell. 


Ryall’s last number of Eminent Conservatives has the following singular in- 
stance of longevity, in Sir Robert Fitz-Wygram's Memoir, where it is stated of 
the late Sir Robert Wigram, of Wexford, Bart..—who was allied to the noble 
families of Wellesley and Ely, being grandson of Margaret Loftus, born at Loftus 
Hall, Wexford county, in 1670, and died as Mrs. Boyd of Rosslane, in 1770, at 
the great age of 101—that the two lives (namely, her own, and her grandson's) 
formed a link from the reign of Charles the Second to his late Majesty William 
the fourth, a period of 160 years. 


The Queen's Taste in Mustc.—Soon after the accession of her present Majesty, 
Thalberg was invited to perform at the Palace. In complimenting Him upon his 
great talent the Queen expressed her regret that she had not heard him before, 
taut promised herself a frequent repetition of the gratification. About a fortnight, 
therefore, before his departure forthe provinces he was again summoned toa private 
party at the Palace, when he was the sole performer, and her Majesty was pleased 
to give him five several subjects to work upon. Her Majesty has already giver 
proof of her admirable musical education, one of the smallest advantages, never- 
theless, that she has derived from the wise provision of her illustrious mother 
The simple circumstance of Lablache being engaged to give her Majesty some 
lessons In singing at once evinces the judgment of the Duchess of Kent. He 
always sings like a musician, and not a mere stage-player. Lablache praises both 
the voice and style of her Majesty ; the former, as he said, being soft, sweet, and 
correct. He also said she had been well instructed.— Musical World. 


THE LADY OF COLOUR. 


A Dark eyed Moorish Maid refused 

To own that she had ever loved, 

And some believed the fact was proved 
Because no blush her cheeks suffused. 


This is my version of the case, 

Altho’ the truth was not confess’d ;— 

I think Love's flame has fired her breast, 
Seeing the smoke has reached her face ! 


Mrs. Hall's charming novel of ‘Uncle Horace,’ we understand, is being 
<iramatised for the Haymarket theatre 

it is understood that Miss Landon has devoted the best powers of her prose pen, 
which has already been so brilliantly exercised, to the striking subject of her 
forthcoming novel. Its title has been already announcol—‘ Ethel Churchill.’ 
We understand that among the historical personages are Swift, Gay, Lord Harvey, 
the Duke of Wharton, the Duchess of Buckinghamshire, Curl, Lintot. Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Pope, Lady Marchmont, &c.—Miss 
Landon brings to theaid of her genius an entire acquaintance with the moral and 
political. as well as the literary speculations of the time—which is thatof George 
the Second. One of the leading characters, we are told, is a young poet strug- 
gling with all the difficulties of a literary career, sustained throughout by a lofty 
wdeal of his art. The fair authoress has no doubt been able to draw this character 
va the life from her own experiences in the literary world. 


The Rue de Rivoli, in Paris is to be macadamised, in imitation of some of our 
vest London streets. Should the plan succeed, it will probably be extended to 
other parts of the French capital. 

A new two-act-drama, by Mr. Serle, called the (Queen of the Beggars, isto be 
produced this evening at the Haymarket. Mr, Knowles’s new comedy in five acts 
wee finished several weeks ago, and is now in active preparation at the same 
cheztre. 

Lord and Lady Wi!loughby d’Eresby some years since erected, on “ Ellen's 
Isle,” a picturesque summer-house, well known to the tourists of the Highlands, 
which was called “ Ellen's Bower,” intended to represent the favourite retreat 
of the heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Lady of the Lake.” It has been acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire, which it is thought originated from the lighted remains 
af acigar. 

Remarkable Partridges.—Yesterday week, in a field at Alston, near Preston, 
“wo partridges, this year’s birds, were discovered which are perfectly and beau 
“fully white, not a coloured feather being intermixed. In the same preserve 
*whenee these beautiful birds were obtained, there are two others of exactly simi- 
fat plumage.— Preston Chronicle. 





CAPTAIN BACK’S RETURN. 
f the Geographical Society. 
Te ie ee bs . September 11, 1837. 

Sir,—As the expedition, from which I have just returned, originated with the 
Geographical Society, aud at its recommendation, was most liberally carried into 
effect by his majesty’s government, | feel it incumbent on me to offer to the So- 
ciety an outline of the principal events which occurred, from the time of my quit- 
ting England, in June 1836, till my return to Lough Swilly, on the night of Sun- 
day, the 2d inst. : } 

In a statement of this description, it would be impossible to enter into the de- 
tail of all the extraordinary, and I may say uuparralleled, circumstances which 
have marked the course of the whole of our proceedings ; such details I trust I 
may shortly be enabled to afford to the Society and to the public in a more com- 
plete form, but in the mean time, it is due to those who took so warm an interest 
in the expedition, to furnish them with an authentic narrative of the voyage, 
which must, however, necessarily be very brief, and will consist of extracts select- 
ed from my daily journal, as better calculated to convey a correct impression of the 
singular occurrenees to which we were witnesses 

June 23. We took our departure from Papa Westra, and steered across the 
Atlantic: the weather stormy.—July 30. We fell in with the ice, and, on the 
following day, we first saw the coast of Labrador, near Cape Chudleigh.—Aug. 1. 
Passed through Hudson's Straits ; and, on the 5th, saw some of the com- 
pany’s ships, apparently beset with ice, off the North Bloff. By keeping close in 
with the land, we got a-head, and lost sight of them; and, on the following day, 
we were ourselves hampered. ‘The ice was compact, and covered the horizon to- 
wards Hudson’s Bay, as far as could be seen from the mast-head, while to the 
north-west it presented a coatrary appearance. | had, therefore, no hesitation in 
proceeding in that direction —Aug.16. We got arun of forty miles from Trinity 

Isles ; yet did not get sight of Raffin Island till the 23d, when we also saw 
Southampton Island to the S. W. Two days of westerly wind at this crisis 
would have enabled us to reach Repulse Bay; but easterly winds prevailed, and 
packed the whole body of ice in such a manner, that all hope of retracing our 
steps to pass to the southward of Southampton Island, and up Su Thomas Roe’s 
Welcome, was out of tee question. On the 29th we were drifted by the ice to 
lat. 65° 50’ N., long. 82° 7’ W.: this was our extreme north point, and here we 
were within about forty miles of Winter Island, where the Hecla and Fury pass- 
edthe winter of 1821. By dint of wearing, the ship was worked to the south- 
ward towards Southampton Island, whither we were attracted by the flattering 
appearance of lanesof open water.—Sept. 4. We were only 136 miles from 
Repulse Bay, and two days of strong breeze would have led us through Frozen 
Strait to our destination. During the next fortnight we continued drifting slowly 
to the westward, passing within three miles of Cape Comfort, a bluff headland, 
rising about 1000 feet above the sea.—Sept. 20. We were seriously nipped by 
the ice ; so much so as to start sume of the ship’s fastenings. On the 22d, being 
within twenty-five miles of the Duke of York’s Bay, we tried to cut through the 
ice, but found it impracticable, as it closed immediately. From this date the ship 
was no longer under our guidance; but, being closely beset, was carried to and 
fro, according to the wind and tide.—Sept. 26. We were drifted into lat. 65° 48’, 
long. 83° 40’ our extreme western point, and ninety miles from Repulse Bay.— 
Sept. 27. A rush of ice from the eastward lifted the ship’s stern 7k feet out of 
the water. Constant easterly winds.—Oct. 9. A clear channel in shore as far 
as Cape Bylot, for the space of twelve hours, and again on the 27th ; but we were 
so completely frozen up, we could not take advantage of it; although, to effect 
so important an object, the ice saws, axes, and every other implement, so liberally 
supplied by government, were put in requisition, and all the energy of both offi- 
cers and crew was strained to the utmost.—Oct. 17. The thermometer fell to 9° 
below zero of Farenheit. In the beginning of November, the ship was housed 
in, and every arrangement made for meeting the rigour of winter. Snow walls 
were raised round the ship; and in this manner we drifted to and fro off the high 
land of Cape Comfort, at times carried so close to the rocks as to excite alarm 
for the safety of the ship.—Dec. 21. A furious gale from the westward drove us 
off shore, fourteen miles to the eastward of Cape Comfort, from which point the 
coast, not beforelaid down on our chart, was surveyed as we drifted to the south- 
eastward, fur the distance of about 120 miles, as far as Sea-horse Point, the 
eastern extreme of Southampton Island. ‘The general character of the coast, 
barren hills and cliffs, varying from 750 to 1000 feet above the sea. On Christ- 
mas-day, the first symptoms of scurvy shewed themselves, which gradually ex- 
tended itself to all hands. At one time twenty-five men were suffering severely 
from it; but, eventually, only three persons fell victims to this dreadful disease ; 
viz. the gunner and two seamen. In the beginning of January, during a calm, 
our floe of ice split with a fearful crash; and this was the commencement of a 
series of shocks, that nothing but the strengthof the mass of timber and iron em- 
ployed in fortifying the ship could have withstood : as it was, the vessel strained 
in every direction.—Feb. 18. Early in the morning, thermometer at 33° below 
zero, a disruption of the ice took place ; and waves of ice thirty feet high were 
rolled towards the ship, which complained much. The decks were separated, the 
beams raised off the shelf-pieces. Lashings and shores, used for supporters, 
gave way ; iron-bolts partially drawn; and the whole frame of the ship trembled 
so violently, as to throw some of the men down. 

Yet this was not our worst disaster. On the 15th March, while drifting to the 
south eastward, off a low point, since then appropriately named ** Terror Point,” 
a tremendous rush of ice from the north-west took the ship astern ; and although 
buried to the flukes of the anchor iu a dock of ice, such was the pressure, that 
she was forced upon it, and at the same time thrown over to starboard. The 
sternpost was carried away, and the stern lifted seven feet out of the water. The 
same night a second rush of ice tore up the remnants of our floe, forced the ship 
on the ice, so that her forefoot was quite out of water. Her sunken stern was 
threatened by an overhanging wave of ice full thirty feet high ; but which provi- 
dentially stopped as it touched the quarter of the ship. ‘The water poured in 
through the stern-frame, and the ship creaked and strained in every direction. 
Provisions were got on deck, the boats lowered, and every preparation made for 
the worst extremity; and in the darkness and silence of night, we calmly await- 
ed the anticipated coming of another shock, which, to all human appearances, 
must have been the last. Heaven ordained it otherwise ; and in this novel cradle 
of ice, we were drifted without further injury to Seahorse Point. The ice that 
bore us was ascertained to be seventy-five feet thick; and it was not until we 
had sawed through long lines of twenty-five feet thick, at a future day, that the 
ship was freed from this situation. The position of Seahorse Point was deter- 
mined to be 63° 43’ long. 80° 10’ W.; variation 49° westerly. The lowest 
temperature was 53° below zero, when both mercury and brandy were frozen. 

On the Ist of May the ship, still on the ice, was drifted near Mill Island; 
thence to the southward of Nottingham Island, between it and Cape Wolsten- 
holme, a perpendicular cliff of 1000 feet high; thence to the northward of 
Charles’ Island, which we reached on the 21st of June. The ice now shewed 
symptoms of disruption, and we set all hands to work, with a 35-foot ice-saw 
worked by shears; and on the 11th of Jn'y, having sawed to within three feet, 
the ice split ina fore and aft direction, and liberated the larboard side. We im- 
mediately made sail on the ship, but found we could not extricate her from an 
iceberg between the fore and main chains. We again had recourse to saws and 
purchases, when the lump of ice, still fast to the ship, rose to the surface of the 
water, and threw the vessel on her beam ends, the water rushing with frightful 
rapidity. All hands were instantly set to work again, and labou.ed day and night, 
unremittingly, at the fatiguing but indispensable operation of sawing ; till, exhaust- 
ed by their exertions, I was obliged to call them in from the ice for rest and re. 
freshment. Not a quarter of an hour had elapsed from quitting the work, when 
a sudden disruption of the ice took place, and the mass crashed with terrific vio- 
lence against the ship’s side, snapping, apparently without effort, the lashings and 
spars that had been placed fearing this occurrence ; and, but for the merciful in- 
terposition of Providence, all would inevitably have been crushed by the mass of 
ice on which they had just been labouring. As the ice separated the ship righted, 
and drifted along. Finding it impossible to hang the old rudder, a spare one was 
fitted and sail made on the ship. It was an anxious moment, as we’ waited to 
see if she would answer her helm; and as she bore up before the wind, with 
her head towards England, a cheer of gratitude burst from all on board. 

I"had cherished, to the last moment, the hope thatthe damages sustained might 
not be so great as to prevent my pushing for Wager Inlet by Sir Thomas Roe’s 
Welcome, and there to beach the ship and repair damages, while some in boats 
carried into effect the object of our expedition: but when I found that she re- 
quired two pumps constantly going to keep her free, that both outer and inner 
sternposts were gone, the keel seriously damaged, besides various other casualties, 
I felt it became my duty, however reluctantly, to make the best of our way 
homewards. Fortunately, the early part of our passage across the Atlantic was fa- 
vourable ; but, subsequently, the weather became boisterous, and the leaks in- 
creased very much, so that we could barely keep her free with incessant pumping : 
to secure the ship, also, we were obliged to frap her together with the stream 
chain-cable. 

On the 6th of August, we again passed through Hudson’s Straits ; and on the 
3rd of September arrived in Lough Swilly, not having let go our anchor since 
June 1836. The north-eastern stem of Southamptom Island, has been now sur- 
veyed, for the first time, by Lieut. Owen Stanley, who has also made various views 
of the coast, and a chart shewing the track of the ship. The remark 
able positions in which the ship was placed among the ice, are admirably illus- 
trated by Lieut. Smyth, in a series of spirited and characteristic drawings. I can- 
not conclude this brief account without bearing testimony to the great assistance 
I have invariably received from Lieut. Smyth, and all the officers and crew em- 
ployed under my command, in this expedition; to the cheerful obedience with 
which all orders were obeyed ; and to the steadiness of behaviour evinced in cir- 
cumstances of no common trial. To speculate on what might have been the re- 
sult of this expedition, had ever I reached either Repulse Bay or Wager River, 


-the messenger charged with the letter failing in his duty, Saarsfield consid 








would now be idle ; but I cannot resist the opportunity of recording m 
opinion as to the practicability of the service when once a party pf Unalterg 
reached either of the before mentioned starting places. Ould hs 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


G 
To Captain Washington, R.N. Secretary R.G.S. neenen Bacy 





GENERAL SAARSFIELD. 
From the London Morning Post. 

Saarsfield, the best and bravest general in the Queen of Spain’s sery; 
been murdered at Pampeluna by his own troops. This last act will -— : 
open the eyes of the people of England to the true character of the 2 Aeron 
We passed over without much notice the death of Queseda, Escalera “4 Utiog 
other officers, who have fal'en victims to the insubordination of their men a 
looking upon Saarstield as a countryman, knowing that he was the most'distingy, * 
and most scientific officer in the Spanish army— the only one who had 7 
pean reputation—we cannot hear of his dreadful fate without feeling } m 
struck at the barbarity of those Liberals who fill Spain with crime, under ape 
tection of the British Government. pr 

Saarstield was the descendent of the celebrated Earl of Lucan whose Joys! 

i : : : H Oyals 
to James IJ. deprived him of a home, and his family of a considerable es;,. 
and who emigrated with his bigot King after the siege of Limerick. ag 
born in Spain, and early in life entered the army, with no fortune but his all 
and those principles of honour which have been an heir-loom in his family i 
served with distinction in the war of Independence, and studied his Professio ; 

Dae ™ Ms 
effectually under the Duke of Wellington, that he became, by common acc, 
the most valuable officer in the service. He was both a scientific and practi 7 
soldier ; and his merit was so well known to Ferdinand, that he was selecte , 
1827 and 1832, to command the armies of observation on the Portuguese a 
tier. On the death of the King he was at the head of that army, and jt wa 
expected, his loyalty being so well known, that he would have declared a: One 
for Doa Carlos. It is probable that he would have done so if he had receiy, 
the communication addressed to him by the exiled Monarch from Portugal, by 
thatthe Infante had relinquished voluntarily his rights, and he transferred f, 
allegiance to the Queen, whom he saw in possession of the throne. He was = 
mediately called by the government de facto to put down the insurrection which 
burst forth in Bilboa and Vittoria ; but after acco:nplishing that duty, by restoring 
both these towns to Christina, he was by intrigue, so common at the Court 0 
Madrid, removed from the command ; leaving the work half unfinished to } 
marred by the officer who succeeded him. 

Since that period he had a nominal station at Pampeluna, his pride being s9 
hurt at the ill-treatment he received, that he refused all offers for active employ. 
ment. His temper, none of the best from nature, grew morose and disconter). 
ed; and for the last two years he was unwilling to meet even his most intimat 
friends. He locked himself up from the world, and passed many days withou: 
being seen by any of his officers. Scandal said he drank to excess in these fits 
of retirement, and it cannot be denied that he carried an Irish attachment to good 
wine as far as any of his countrymen. He was in his youth renowned as a jolly 
companion, and latterly his love of the bottle became notorious. 

His intellect was not obscured by those deep potations, or rather wine was neces 
sary to wind it up to full activity. Sober he was dull and moping, but inspired by 
his favourite drink his genius had full play, and all the officers under him acknow. 
ledged the wisdom and justice of his dissertations. He was a severe disciplina. 
rian, a great enemy to the relaxed system of the Spanish army, and he kept tha: 
part of it of which he was at the head in constant work. He was, however, an 
oddity and a humourist, and his staff were alternately the object of his caprice 
and his affection. The soldiers admired and loved him, and it is a sad instance 
of the corruption produced by the revolution, that any of his men could be s 
base as to take his life. 

Saarsfield rather declined than encouraged the visits of Irishmen who came to 
Spain and wished to claim him as a countryman; but when he did meet a person 
with whom he was pleased, he was in the habit of taking an extraordinary mode 
of trying his worth. As he was as brave as a lion himself, he considered per- 
sonal bravery in others as indispensable to the character of a gentleman, and after 
a few days’ acquaintance with any man whose intimacy he desired, le 
insisted on fighting with him with the small-sword, for the purpose of proving 
whether he was thorough-bred or not. If the stranger refused, Saarsfield took 
no further notice of him, but if he passed through the ordeal of a few thrust 
like a man of spirit, he embraced him as a friend, and proceeded to get drunk wit! 
him. ‘The duel he proposed was not one of death, and he seldom carried it fur 
ther than the trial of the skill or bravery of his new friend. He was a perfec 
swordsman hitmself, not afraid of receiving any serious damage in the encounter 
and he took good care, if his opponent was not skilful, not to press him toan ex 
tremity. They were bloodless duels which he fought in this way, save an 
except a few scratches, which he took or gave without thinking much abou 
them. 

Notwithstanding these faults of character, and this remarkable eccentnci\y, 
Saarsfield was, as we have described, an officer of great military knowledge, and con 
fessedly the best soldier in the Spanish army. He was steady, prompt, an 
vigorous, always prepared to fight, but not in the habit of rashly exposing his 
men. We, perhaps, weaken the regret which should be felt in this country a 
his untimely fate, by exposing the failings of his private life; but our reader 
can well understand that great public virtue and eccentricity of character are 
compatible ; and that a man may be wise enough in his public conduct thoug) 
far from it within his own doors. It is not the first time that great talents and 
great peculiarities have been associated in the same person. 

anaes 


LATER FROM FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


By the packet ship Baltimore, Capt. Funck, we have received Paris papers ‘9 
Sept. 24th, and Havre to the 25th. 

The Cholera has made its appearance at Nice. 

The French Academy of Fine Arts have adjudged the highest prize on Arcb.- 
tecture for 1737, to M. Jean-Francois-Jean Baptiste-Guenepin, of Montenotte 
aged 30, an eleve of M. Guenepin. 

The Bank of France announces its purpose to make discounts every day except 
Sunday, commencing Sept. 26th. Also, that applicants can dispose of the nett 
proceeds of their discounts on the day the notes are offered. Also, that the 
Bank will keep open till 4 o'clock, P. M. 


Accounts from Bona (Africa) to Sept. 15th state that considerable sickness 
prevailed among the French troops. Much uneasiness was felt at the prolonged 
delay of the expedition against Constantine. An excellent spirit prevailed among 
the troops, and they were resolved to repair the disasters of last year. 

Russia and Circassia.—Letters from Circassia to the 21st of August, state 
that the Russians have been defeated in almost every encounter with the heroie 
mountaineers. The only important advantage gained by the former from the begin 
ning of the campaign to the 16th July, was the capture of Pshat, where Gen 
Williaminoff has since been actively engaged in erecting a fortress at the ~ 
trance of that small port. The Russian fleet in the Black sea is said to consis’ 
of 40 vessels of war, of different sizes, and two steam-boats. An active corie- 
spondence has been going on between the British Ambassador, at Constantino- 
ple, and the Circassian Deputy, Sefer Bey. 


Portugal.—A Miguelite conspiracy has been discovered at Lisbon, and —r 
arrests have taken place in consequence. Advices from Oporto to Sept. r 
state that Viscount Das Antas arrived there on the 12th, with 800 infanury Fo 
80 cavalry, which formed part of the Portuguese auxiliary legion in _— o 
two days previous to their arrival, a great number had deserted from the 7 - 
to join the division of Col. Pimentel, who had proclaimed the Charter. tas 
de Liria had retired from Valence, and effected a junction with that portion © ~ 
Legion from Spain which had espoused the cause of the charterists. The «4 
corps then entered Braga. An Oporto letter of 13th states that all the troops ¥ 
that city, between 2000 and 3000, were about to make an attack on Braga. - 

Spain.—Madrid dates to the 15th September represent the city as en 
tranquil. Fortifications were going up at various points. Much dissatis 10 
had been expressed in consequence of the “ order of the day” of Quiroga, 48 
the liberty of the press. 

A sonal pote the 19th says, “‘ yesterday the sum ot 500,000 oo e 
Doubloons, was sent from this place for the Pretender. It came from © 
dinia.”’ ‘“ 

Telegraphic despatches from Bayonne are to the evening of 22nd. Loan 
of the 16th and 17th from Madrid had not arrived. ‘ Letters from 4 of 
the 19th,” says the Telegraph, ‘* communicate nothing important. T - ed 
the 15th from Santander announce that an independent Junta of governmen 
been formed for the defence of the Province.” ‘E> 

A Carlist account of the battle of Andoain, given by the Correspondance pie 
pagne, states that the number of prisoners is more than 2000, including yom 
officers, and a superior officer of engineers. The number of killed is more boo 
600. Little or no quarter was given. On the Carlist side the loss 1s no st 
than 60 men hors de combat. The quantity of stores taken in Andoain + age : 
considerable : including a waggon of congrieve rockets, 600,000 cartridges, 
great quantity of arms and horses. —_ 

The Constitutionnel publishes a letter of the 14th inst from a vo ho 
in the sortie made on the previous day by 200 of the Queen's troops thec = 
dant of the Christino’s detachment was not killed, as had been generally my his 
but was taken prisoner in consequence of an accident which had happen alt 
horse. The detachment, however, had a lieutenant killed and 5 men 
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wpe enemy's loss amounted to50 men. At4o’clock in the afternoon the Carlists 
were still masters ef the Portzaga, but on observing a body of the Christino cavalry 
nat 1,000 strong, marching against them by the gates of Atocha and Alcala, 
cae resolved upon retreating beyond Ballecas. It was, however, stated that on the 
next morning (14th) some of their detachment again made their appearance in the 
“me positiuns. Madrid, according to the letter which we quote, presented a 
apst curiou? spectacle, citizens of all ranks from the highest to the lowest, assem- 
bling together indiscriminately, and in arms, for the defence of the capital. 


,mongst the members of the noblesse who were observed fraternising with the 
vopulace in the common cause, were the Dukes de Gor, de Parsent, Panon 
» stro, etc. The Journal El Mundo had not made its appearance on the 13th. 
To meet the expences of the war, Government had levied a forced contribution 
» the neted partisans of Don Carlos, and had ordered the money to be paid in 24 


hours. Z 4 


a P 
SIR ROBERT PEEL AND CAPTAIN TOWNSHEND. 

4 correspondence has taken place between the Right Hon. Sir Henry Har- 
»,ge aud Rowland Alston. Esq., the former acting on the part of the Right Hon. 
<; Rovert Peel, and the latter acting as the friend of Captain Townshend, R.N., 
‘ye late unsuccessful candidate for the borough of Tamworth. The following 
~ethe letters which form the important portions of it : 

r? From Str H. Hardinge to Captain Townshend, R. N. 
; “*11, Whitehall-place. Aug. 25. 

-Sir,—I arrived in town from Walmer last night, in consequence of a letter 
on Sir R. Peel, which I received yesterday morning. 
~ «Tn that letter, dated the 21d inst., Sir R. Peel informs me, that he has at 
-nat moment seen in a London newspaper (the Globe) of Friday last, the report 
of aspeech, stated to have been delivered by you subsequently to the election. 

-[am authorised by Sir R. Peel to request you to inform me whether the expres- 
«ous contained in that speech, or any expressions tantamount to them, which 
»er to him, were used by you, on the occasion in question. 

«On my part, [ have to request, as the least inconvenicnt course, that you 
yl do me the favour to put me in communication with a friend of yours, with 
om I may confer on the subject, for which purpose I shall remain in town. 

«| have the honour to be sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“H. Harpineg. 





. Captain Townshend, R. N., &c.” 

Captain Townshend named Mr. Alston, and Birmingham was the place fixed 
yon for the seconds to meet. On their arrival at that town, a conference took 
ace, after which Mr. Alston addressed the following letter to Sir Henry. } 

Birmingham, Sept. 14, 1837. 

“Sir—Till I had the honour of meeting you this ddy,I had not seen the 

Times newspaper of the 27th of July, and with the full reliance that Captain 

fownshend had not seen that paper till after the 28th July, which so fully satis- 
jes me, as it must do Captain Townshend, that whatever may have been the in- 
fuence employed by any agent of Sir Robert Peel over his tenants, was used 
shout the sanction or knowledge of Sir Robert Peel. Under such circum- 
«ances, I feel that Captain Townshend is bound to offer the most satisfactory 
ology, by fully retracting the offensive expressions, to which also he must add 
ysregret that he should have given cause of offence to Sir Robert Peel. As 
cefriend of Captain Townshend, I now (through you) offer to Sir Robert Peel 
‘he apology and regret of Captain Townshend ; and, Sir, I have the honour to 
remain, “Your most obedient, humble servant, 

“ Row.anp ALsToNn. 

To the Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, Bart.” 

Tothis Sir Henry Hardinge returned the subjoined answer :— 

‘“« Birmingham, Sept. 14, 1837. 

Sir,—the note which you have this moment put into my hand expresses on the 
pattuf Captain Townshend his conviction, that whatever influence may have 
ven employed by any agent of Sir Robert Peel, was employed without Sir Robt. 

Peel's sanction or knowledge ; that Captain Townshend offers the most satis- 
facory explanation by fully retracting the offensive expressions used in his speech 
of the 28th July, which he must now feel were founded on erroneous impressions ; 
‘0 which Capt. Townshend adds his regret, that he should have given cause of 

fence to Sir Robert Peel. 

“I accept, on the part of Sir Robert Peel, the apology offered by you on be- 
ualf of Captain Townshend, as a satisfactory reparation for the offensive language 
wed, and declare the affair from this moment to be entirely terminated. 

‘“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“ H. Harpinor. 





‘Rowland Alston Esq., M.P.” 





The speech referred to in Mr. Alston's letter of the 14th September was a 
seech made by Sir Robert Peel on the 25th of July, on the close of the poll, 
ruch contained, among other observations of similar import, the following : ~ 

« They had heard it said that the influence of his (Sir R. Peel’s) property had 
teen unduly exerted for the purpose of securing the return of Captain A’Court. 
Vecould not, of course, answer for what other persons might have done in the 
bat of canvassing, but all those present were aware of the course he had pursued. 
He had seen and spokento every elector, and he asked them, did he attempt to 
terciseany undue influence arising outof his property’ Were there not many 
i his tenants on Captain Townshend’s committee? Did not many voters tell 
ia during his canvass that they had promised Capiain Townshend their votes, 
ui was it not invariably his observation in all such cases, ‘Then I have nothing 
nore to say, for God’s sake keep your promise 1?’ ” 

\gain,—** He could with truth say that if any voter being a tenant of his had 
cen threatened or menaced by any of his agents, or by any other person, it had 

a done, not by his directions, but in the teeth of his wishes and his express 
structions.” 


—_——EIE 
THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
From the Boston Patriot. 

We are indebted to a friend at Washington, for a copy of the ducuments rela- 
eto the North-Eastern Boundary question, lately communicated by the Pre- 
ijeut to Congress, in compliance with the request of the House of . Representa- 
ies. It consists chiefly of a correspondence between the Governor of Maine 
the Secretary of State, with documents communicated by the former, in- 
g the proceedings of the Legislature of Maine, together with a correspon- 
with Sir John Harvey, Lieut. Governor of New Brunswick, on the subject 
arrest of Mr. Greeley. It embraces also a letter from Mr. Forsyth, to Mr 
the British Minister, dated the 23d of March last, with two notes from Mr. 
ireply, and an extract from a letter of Mr. Stevenson, our Minister in Lon- 
to Lord Palmerston, the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, dated 

¢10 August last. 
_Tuis last extract, which is very short, and the letter of Mr. Forsyth to Mr. 
tut, are the only documents now published, which relate directly to negociation 
‘the British Government, on the question of boundary. Mr. Stevenson’s 
eminds Lord Palmerston of the urgency which exists for the immediate 
ial adjustment of this long*pending controversy, and of the increased ob- 
s which willbe thrown in the way of its harmonious settlement, by the re- 
{collisions of authority,—it assures him of the earnest and unabated desire 
¢ President, that it may be speedily settled, and expresses the anxiety with 


ithe Government of the United States is waiting the promised decision of | ships 


iritish Government, on the proposition submitted to it in July, 1836. Mr. 
venson adds that if that proposition should be disapproved, the President en- 
“aus the hope that some new one will be made for the finial termination of the 
roversy. 
‘ therefore appears that no progress has been made in the negociation. The 
€t correspondence relates to difficulties which have arisen on the border, from 
exercise of jurisdiction by one party over that portion of the disputed territory 
actual occupation of the other. The principal subject of Mr. Forsyth’s 
= te Mr. Fox, is a formal representation that the St. Andrews and Quebec 
he vad Association, in execution of a project sanctioned by the Governors of 
Stitish North American Provinces, had taken measures for locating a rail road 
‘had explored the route across the disputed territory. He informs Mr. Fox, 
‘rection of the President that the prosecution of the enterprize will be regard- 
ythe Government of the United States, as a deliberate infringement of the 
ss of the United States to the territory in question, and an unwarrantable as- 
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| this hemisphere. 






; HARLEM RAIL ROAD. 
eeae ae of oe Harlem Rail Road, yesterday, invited the Corporation of 
leti f gether with a large body of their fellow citizens, to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the great Tunnel at Harlem Heights. About thirty cars, most of them 
ne & gees from the Depot at the corner of the Bowery and Walker street, at 

r.M., and notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, proceeded 
with the train to Harlem. Those of our fellow citizens who had never seen the 
a can have no just idea of the wonderful labour that has been performed. 
. or miles and miles, deep cuttings have been made through solid rocks, and vallies 
- been filled in at an immense expense. At some points it is curious to see 
the busy motion of carriages and people, passing under the Rail Road,—at others 
bridges are made, so thatthe busy throng are passing and re-passing over the 
heads of those within the cars. The great work-house is at or near Harlem 
Creek, where a tunnel of six hundred feet in length, and more than thirty feet in 
circumference, is cut through a solid rock. Not only is the work well done, but 
itisa Specimen of the skill and art of man that will be considered as ove of the 
greatest works in our country. The deep cutting through the rock, before and 
after leaving the tunnel, a distance in all of about two thousand feet, is one that 
will excite universal admiration. The scene of so large a train of cars, filled 
with the multitude, with a band of music playing while passing through the tun- 
nel, was one that was a novelty of the most exhilarating character. The train 
pursued its course, aud for the first time reached the village of Harlem, where 
thousands of citizens had assembled to cheer the company. The Harlem Rail 
Road may now be considered as completed. We well recollect that when it was 
first projected, it was ridiculed asa work that would never be completed. Slanders 
were put afloat of every description, and prejudices created that caused much em- 
barrassment. ‘The enterprising projectors, however, have not been diverted from 
their purpose, but have pursued a straightforward course, until they have, in fact, | 
completed the work. This road may be considered but a great link to greater | 
and mightier undertakings. When the rails are laid, as they unquestionably will | 
be, te the city of Albany, it is reduced to a certainty that there will be one unin- | 
terrupted line from this city to Buffalo. | 

After the whole line had been examined the company sat down to a most sump- 
tuous entertainment at Noland’s great house, near the tunnel. Abraham R. Law. | 
rence, Esq., President, presided, assisted by Samuel Swartwout, Esq., and a | 
large number of guests; among them Senators Beardsley and Talmadge, some | 
members of the Common Council, the Recorder, and a number of our most | 
wealthy and talented citizens. 

A letter was read from the Mayor, and one from the Indian Chiefs, expressing | 
their regret that they were unable to attend. After the cloth was removed, wit 
and sentiment followed in rapid succession. Several addresses were delivered. | 
Among the speakers were the Recorder, Senators Beardsley and Tallmadge, Mr. | 
Ferris, Col. Murray, Abrahain R. Lawrence, Saml. Swartwout, and many others, | 
in which the progress of the great work of intermal improvements was dwelt up- | 
on with much interest. The Recorder delivered a well merited eulogy on the | 
late Mayor Celden. The services of the immortal Clinton were also given in 
glowing colors. At an early hour the company returned to the city delighted with | 
the excursion. | 

We congratulate our fellow citizens on the success and rapid improvement of 
this splendid work, which must have the happiest effect on our city at large. To 
Real Estate holders it will be of the utmost importance. Property on the whole | 
line of the Road must be worth a hundred per cent more with, than it would be 
without it. Those who commenced and carried on the project, and who were call- | 
ed a band of speculators, will in due time receive the appellation of public bene- 
factors.—N. Y. Express. | 








~~ Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 15} a— per cent. prem. 
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GB ALBION. _ 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1837. _ | 


We have received accounts from the continent by the Baltimore to the 24th 
ult. and made such extracts as appear to possess interest. 

The intelligence from Spain is of the same character. No farther actions of 
moment have taken place. Don Carlos is still near the capital, and Espartero | 
is unable or unwilling to dislodge him. From Portugal our news is equally in- 


definite, and we are therefore ignorant which party bears the palm of victory. 





The return of Captain Back has disappointed those lovers of science who are 
anxious to have the problem of a north-west passage more fully solved. Had he 
been successful in reaching Repulse Bay, or Wager Inlet, as was his great object, 
there is little doubt that he would have made some very important discoveries. 
At all events he would have made out the remaining portion of the coast that 
lies between the Great Fish River and Capt. Parry's explorations in Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, and other places beyond the isthmus. 

We to-day publish the letter of Capt. B. to the Geographical Society, in 
which he explains the causes of his failure. It would seem that a provoking 
prevalence of easterly winds at the critical moment, prevented him from making 
Repulse Bay, or Wager Inlet, or River, as it is sometimes called. This adverse 
state of the elements continued until the season had so far advanced that he 
could not reach land at all. His vessel, therefore, became imbedded in a vast 
mass of ice, which kept him constantly at sea throughout the whole of the rigor- 
ous season, exposed to the most imminent hazards, and in daily expectation of 
total destruction. The horrors of his situation and the hardships of his voyage, 
are vividly pourtrayed by his own pen, and we will not weaken the effect by any 
attempted elucidation of our own. The fact of the Terror having never drop- 
p ed her anchor from the period she left England until her return, is sufficient to 
show what difficulties her gallant captain and crew must have encountered. 

Jt may be said, it was useless to fit out an expedition for a place that 1s really 
This, however, is not a fair view of the case. Repulse Bay and 
Wager Inlet have been reached without much difficulty by former navigators ; 
and had only the ordinary obstructions existed, Capt. Back would have overcome 


inaccessible. 


them. The last and several preceding summers it is well known, have been 


unusually cold on all parts of this continent, which circumstance has doubtless | 


tended to choke up the rivers, bays, and inlets oi the more northerly regions of 
A series of cold seasons must inevitably produce this effect, 
and which, combined with the edverse winds described by Capt. Back, in all 
probability caused his disappointment and premature return. 

Without pretending to any remarkable degree ol knowledge on such subjects, 
we should be of opinion that no further expedition ought to be fitted out until it 1s 


ascertained, that the ice has once more cleared away,and left the coast in its usual 


| state. This can always be learnt from the whalers and from the Hudson's Bay 


ion of jurisdiction by the British government, and reques's that any further | 


*ment in execution of the project may be suspended. He, in the same letter, 


tms the British Minister that the President awaits with great anxiety, the | 
‘ion of the British Government on the proposition made by the Secretary of | 


“€, in Feb., 1836, suggesting the river St. John, from its mouth to its source, | 


(i 





yy. “sible and convenient line of boundary. 

" Pox, in the first of the two notes above mentioned, informs Mr. Forsyth 
© will immediately communicate his letter to his government, and in the 
‘he informs him, that in consideration of the arguments and observations 
ed in his letter, her Majesty’s government had directed the colonial author! 
’ cause all operations connected with the project of a rail-road within the 

)cted territory, to be immediately discontinued. 

S13 the substance of all which is contained in that part of the documents 
_ inicated, which relate to the negociations between the two govern- 

he greater portion, as we have already intimated, consists af the pro- 

‘38 Of the authorities of Maine, and the correspondence between the Go- 
2 {Secretaryof State. This relates in part to the first arrest of Greely, 
ischarge was obtained by the interference of the British Minister at 
is with the Governor of New Brunswick. There is no allusion to 

“nd arrest. We shall give some further notice of this portion of the cor- 

“ence, On another occasion. 





It was indeed the favourable reports of the Greenland ships that induced 
the government to fit out the first modern expedition under the elder Ross, 
which expedition ended so comparatively fruitless, by the misapprehensions of 
that officer. Capt. Parry was then sent to repair the fault, and that sk:lful com- 
mander did in a good degree accomplish the object, and penetrated furtherinto the 


polar bason than any other navigator 


visable to wait another fortuitous turn in the operations of nature, before art be 


: ‘ lw enor seca. | 
again put in requisition to acheive the daring enterprise. It hardly seems necessa 


ry to say that no blame whatever can attach itself to Capt. Back—he did all 
that man could do, under the circumstances—but man cannot effect impossibili- 





ties. 

In ovr columns to-day will be found the commencement of a report of the 
seventh meeting of the British Association for the advancement of Science. We 
shall continue it next week as a matter replete with important considerations to 
society in general. Among the members of this society will be found not only 
persons of the highest rank and influence in the British Empire, but also those 
of the first eminence in the various departments of science. These freely give 
their time and talents to a cause intended to promote the well-being, and the de- 
ft 


velopment of the faculties of mankind 


It will be perceived that these periodical meetings are ambulatory ; taking place | 


at different cities of s.ulence and importance, by turns. 


| cious, as it tends to make the institution more publicly known, attracts more ge- 


! country, creates a larger interchange of opinion and mutual 


neral attention, draws into its train scientific men in the different localities of the 
| acquaintance, and Is 
in every way calculated to produce international harmony as well as advantage 
We h ive much pleasure in recording such meetings as this, and will endeavour 
to give them as circumstantially as our limits will permit, under the conviction 
that we shall, so far at least, be contributing to the general good intended by th 


nstitution 


This is highly judi- | 





he advertisement 
below, of a seriés of Lectures by this gentleman, who has travelled and observed 
much upon the ground which furnishes the subject of his addresses. Mr. Buek- 
ingham’s publications on these countries and on Mesopotamia received high criti- 
cal praise in England, and his lectures there were very numerously attended. 
We doubt not that they will be found highly interesting here, as relating to coun- 
tries which are closely connected with our religious and moral feelings, and like- 
wise as coming immediately upon the heels—as it were—of recent publications 
on the same subject from the pens of American travellers there. 


Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures. We would call attention to t 





The public mind has for some days past been agitated, in consequence of a 
report that the Susquehannah packet, from Philadelphia to Liverpool, had been 
captured by a pirate at the mouth of the Delaware. Not having placed any con- 
fidence in the story, we have not participated in the alarm around us. The pub- 
lished accounts have been numerous but vague, and are defective in their main 
point, viz. circumstantiality. We are assured, indeed, that the vessel was taken 
by apiratical rover, but we are not informed how the parties knew she was taken, 
or how they knew the schooner spoken of was a pirate. Such an outrage is possi- 
ble, certainly, but in the highest degree improbable, and the evidence offered is 


by no means sufficiently strong to induce us to place any faith in such an unlikely 
event. 


_— 


We have copied from the Express, the very interesting article on the subject” 
of the Harlem Rail Road, which we understand was opened with great ceremony 
on Thursday last, in the presence of the Recorder, the Corporation, the Col 
lector of the Port, and other distinguished individuals. The utility of this 
undertaking, cannot for a moment be questioned; in fact, any one who has 
ever passed over the ground, can not be insensible to its great and mani- 
fold advantages. Apart from opening a safe and speedy communication with the 
interior, it offers resources of pleasure, health, and amusement to the dense 
population of this great and growing city. To the working classes, who toil 
during the whole week, this Rail Road offers a cheap and ready exit to the 
country, where the industrious mechanic, his wife, and his children, may at # 
trifling cost, inhale the pure air of heaven, and return to their homes refreshed, 
and invigorated. In this point of view alone, we say the enterprize is a public 
benefit, and we most heartily wish it success. 





We are indebted to Robt. Stanton, Esq. printer to her Majesty, for the province 
of Upper Canada, for a copy of the Statutes of the Colony, passed during the recent 
session. The style of getting up and the workmanship on these documents are 
of avery superior description. 





We have this moment received the particulars of the great meeting at 
Montreal, on Monday, but cannot at this late hour, give any part of them. Sof- 
fice it to say that the proceedings were of the most encouraging nature to al? 
those who value the connexion of the colony with the mother country. 





Madame Caradori Allen. We are happy to announce that this distinguish- 
ed vocalist will make her first appearance at the Park Theatre on Monday eve-- 


_ ning next, in the character of Rosina, in Rossini’s celebrated opera of The Bar- 


ber of Seville. It has been the fash‘on ever since the first production of this 
opera, to choose it forthe debit of any superior artiste; not merely for the 
music allotted to the part of Rosina, but because it gives opportunity to introduce 
particular airs in which the debitante can best elicit her vocal powers. From 
the high reputation so wniversally given to Madame Caradori in the musical world 
of Europe, we are persuaded a high treat may be anticipated. 





Mr. Woodworth’s Benefit promises to be very successful. It takes place on 
Tuesday next, and we have seldom observed a more favourable spirit on the part 
of the public, or a more general disposition to render the affair at once honoura- 
ble and profitable to the gentleman for whose advantage it is intended. We have 
no doubt of an excellent house. We subjoina part of the circular just put forth 


by the Committee :-— 


THE WOODWORTH BENEFIT. 
The committee entrusted with the management of the Benefit of Mr. Samuel 
Woodworth, respectfully give notice that Tuesday the 31st inst., has been fixed 
‘ upon for that purpose, and it will be given at the National Theatre. 

To thoee who know Mr. Woodworth personally, it will be unnecessary to 
speak of his claims upon the sympathy of his fellow citizens. His talents have 
uniformly been volunteered, through life, whenever he could render services to the 
suffering ; and though he himself would not have even recollected this, many 
who have been themselves aided by his genius, now feel it due to him that the 
spirit of kindness for which he has ever been conspicuous, should be recollected 
by others to his advantage. 

The objects of the committee have been most promptly and nobly seconded by 
the ladies and gentlemen connected with the Theatres. The committee are 

| happy to announce that the benefit in question will be supported by a combina: 
tion of talent rarely seen in any single exhibition upon the stage; and if persons 
there can be who look to the present occasion with other motives than those of 
honouring genius, worth, and patriotism, and sustaining the father of anumerons 
family amid pecuniary destitution, and bodily helplessness, through the mest ap- 
palling of inflictions, even such will find an unequalled attraction in performances 
not to be enjoyed at any price, upon any occasion but this most interesting one 
to all who value the purest impulses of the human heart and our most legitimate 

| incentives to liberality, not only as citizens of the world, but of its greatest and 
its best republic, which has so often, proved itself an exception to all former ones, 
in refusing to be ungrateful. 

{Here follow the names of the committee amounting to about 130.] 

> The box book is now open, at the office of the New York Mirror, where 

' tickets may be had and seats secured. 

Ernest Maltravers. By E. L. Bulwer. 2 vols. New York, Harper & Bro- 
thers. ‘These volumes form the first part only of a work perhaps as interesting 
as ever came from the pen of the distinguished author. The characters are pro- 
fessedly drawn from life, and the incidents from facts. They will be widely dis- 
seminated, and will be found useful as well as entertaining. 

Pic-nics, or Legends and Stories of Ireland. 2 
ladelphia. Contain! ) 


vols. Carey and Hart, Phi- 
ng about a score of narratives illustrative of the Irish 

Fielding, or Society, and other Tales. By the author of Tremaine. 3 vols 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. We have not had time to examine these volumes, 
but the source froia whence they are derive! gives some warrant for their good- 
ness. 





—- 


R. BUCKINGHAM, late 


fember of the British Parliament, and Author of several 
ivi published Works on the actual state and condition of the Oriental World, derived 
fro » personal Travels of several years’ duration in Asia and Africa. Having recently a 


rived from England, on a tour through the United States, purposes, during his stay in 
New-York, to de Two Courses of EXTEMPORANEOUS LECTURES, descriptive 
rraphy, Scenery, Productions, ancient Monuments, and existing Cities of those 





sacred and classical Regions of the Earth, in which the scenes and events of Scriptaral 
iP ecy are laid, from the earliest dawn of authentic record to the close af 

| the G |, and from thence to the present day. 
st will embrace a description of the ancient and venerable Land of EGYPT, with 


its gigantic Cities, splendid Temples, colossal Pyraminds, Statues, and Tombs, as they are 
now seen scattered on the banks of the river Nile. The second will contain a description 
of all that is interesting and remarkable in PALESTINE or the HOLY LAND, trom the 
earliest cities of the Philistines to the renowned Tyre and Sidon—and from thence te 
Nazareth, Bethlehem and Jerusalem, ijucluding a visit to the Rock of Calvary, and the 
actual Tomb or Sepulchre in which the body of our Lord was laid. 

For the greater convenience of Families residing in different quarters of the City, the 
same Courses will be delivered at twodistant localities ; one at the STUVESANT InST?- 
TUTION, at the upper end of Broadway, (659) on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays— 
and the other at the CLINTON HALL, for the central parts of the City, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays,—each to commence at half past 7 in the evening, precisely, se 
as to terminate about 9 o’clock. 


Single Tickets for one Lecture. Course Tickets for Six Lectures. 


| 
For a Gentleman : - - $100| For a Gentleman . - $500 
For a Lady - . : 0675 | For a Lady . - - - 406 
For a Youth under 16 : - - 050| Fora Youth under 16 - - - 250 
For a Family of Three - - - 200|Fpra Family of Three - - 10 08 
As much loss of time and inconvenience is occasioned by the delays and interruptions 
of paying money at the door, it is particularly requested that those Ladies and Gentlemen 


who may intend to hon 
Tickets 


these Lectures with their presence, wili, for their own comfort 
prey rencement of the Course, at either of the, 





procure their to the 


1wously 








| following Establisiments—where papers more fully explanatory of the subjects in deta 
may also be procured: namely— 
| essrs. Leavitt, L & Co's. Book Store, 180 Broadway. 
| Sabbath School Re; tory, 152 Nassau-street 
Be: J. Crowea’s Lyceum Book Store, 567 Broadway, nearly opposite Niblo’s Garden 
} W. B. Hoffman's Drug & Chemi St , 657 Broadway, opposite Bond-street. 
J. L. Hewitt & Co’s. Music Store, F Place House, 239 Brnadway 
| The first Lecture The St: esant Institution, wil! be delivered on MONDAY the 
20th inst.—and the first at the Clinton Hall, will be delivered on TUESDAY the 3st mst. ; 
ind each will be continued on alternate evenings until completed ; so that persons hold- 
: Tickets may attend at either of the times or places, which may be most convenient te 
themselves. — 
I? These Lectures have been attended. in the first cities of England, Scotland and ire- 


land, by audiences increasing from 500 to 2000 persons. 
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They tell me thou'rt 
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vour’d guest Of ev'ry 


October 28, 


THEY TELL THOU’RT THE FAVOURED GUEST. 
A Ballad ; Written and Composed for the Piano Forte, by Th. Moore. Philadelphia, Fiot, Meignen & Co., 217 Chesnut-street. 














fair and throng, No wit like thine to wake 
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Alas, alas, how diffrent flows 
With thee and me the time away ! 

Not that I wish thee sad, heav’n knows— 
Still, if thou can’st, be light and gay ; 





I only know that, without thee, 
The sun himself is dark for me. 


Do I thus haste to hall and bower, 





Sunmntary. 

The Hon. Mrs. George Keppel, lady of the Hon. Major Keppel, has succeeded 
to the vast fortune of £100,000 by the demise of her father, Sir Coutts Trotter, 
whose personal property has been estimated at £300,000. 

Lord William Compton, second son of the Marquess of Northampton, has 
entered the naval service as midshipman, and is appointed tothe Melville ship of 
the line, Hon. Capt. Dundas. 

Princess Massime, who has just died at Rome, of the cholera, was the daugh- 
ter of prince Xavier, of Saxony,*youngest son of Augustus the Third King of 
Poland. 

General Sebastianihas returned to Paris, in full vigour of mindand body. He 
will return to his Embassy on the 5th of October. 

Lord Glenelg has presented to the United Service Museum the segment of a 
petrified tree, from the Leeward islands : Colonel Madra Frith, Madras Artillery, 
a pack of cards painted on cocoa-nut leaves ; Sir Robert Ker Porter, a box of 
insects from Caraccas ; and Lord Prudhoe, one yatagan (Damascus pattern. ) 

Costenoble, one of the most distinguished ornaments of the German stage, 
and for many years a leading favourite with the public of Vienna, died suddenly 
at Prague, about a fortnight ago. 

It is reported in the diplomatic circles that the Marquess of Clanricarde will 
be Earl Durham’s successor as British Ambassador to St. Petersburgh. 

Baron Bulow, the Prussian Minister, will we understand, return to this country 
by the beginning of November. 

The Marquess of Sligo is making a tour of the German States, which had 
been prescribed for the improvement of his health. The Marchioness and her 
numerous family are still in Mansfield street. 

The Duke of Modena has issued a decree to regulate the disposal of the pro- 
perty of the 29 political fugitives lately condemned to death. One half of their 
property is to be given up to their respective families; the other half to be ap- 
plied to the support of the families of those fugitives who are not possessed of 
private property. 

Baron Rehausen has been appointed Swedish Chargé d’Affaires, and has taken a 
mansion for a limited period in Half-moon street. 

Letters from Constantinople state that the plague still continued to increase with 
frightful violence, and raged more than usually in the Frank quarter. At Smyrna 
it had ceased. 

Baron Louis expired on Thursday week, at his residence of Petit-Brie, near 
Paris, at the age of 82. The bulk of his large fortune goes to his nephews, M 
M. de Rigny, and their sister. 

A succession of violent storms have taken place in Switzerland, and have laid 
waste ten districts. Similar storms occurred almost simultaneously in the ad- 
joining parts of France, the Grand Duchy of Baden, and Wirtemberg. 

The Marquess de Tallavienio and Marquess de Tamburri, two Neapolitan No- 
blemen of distinguished rank, are making a tour of the manufacturing districts. 

The Earl of Selkirk has arrived at his splendid seat, St. Mary's Isle, Kirkcud- 
bright, after an absence of several years. 

The Princess Victoria, daughter of the Landgrave Ernest, of Hesse Philipps- 
thal, died at Philippsthal in her 25th year. 

His Highness Prince Charles of Leitchenstein, attended by Baron Rechat, 
arrived at the Clarendon hotel on Sunday evening, on a complimentary mission 
from his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, to congratulate Queen Victoria on her 
accession to the throne. 

The King of Wirtemburg took his departure on Wednesday for Hamburgh. 
His Majesty previously paid visits to the Queen, the various members of the 
Royal Family, &c. 

The venerable Archbishop of York has arrived at Bishopsthorp palace. His 
Grace who has occupied the episcopal bench for 46 years, is one of the keenest 
sportsmen among our ancient Nobility. 

Count Potemkin, the Russian Ambassador at Munich, recently formed a matri- 
monial alliance with a young English lady, named Grainger, on a visit with her 
friends in the Bavarian capital. 

The Journal du Commerce of Antwerp affirms that Princess Mary, Louis 
Philippe’s second daughter is to be married to Prince Alexander of Wirtemburg, 
and that the Princess Clementine, third daughter of the King of the French, is 
to bestow her hand on Prince Emest, of Saxe Coburg. 

The equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, executed by Sir Francis Chantrey 
is now finished. It has been viewed by the Munrocommittee, and by his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, who expressed themselves in terms of highest admira- 
tion of the workmanship and the design. The statue cost, we understand, 
£9,000 

The life of Sir Edward Coke, with memoirs and anecdotes of the contempora- 
ries of this celebrated character, by C. W. Johnson, Esq. Barrister-at-law, is an- 
nounced for early publication. 

Zhe Duke of Ragusa.—The English translation, lately announced for publi- 
<ation by Mr. Colburn, of the recent Travels of this celebrated French Noble- 
man, will appear very shortly. The countries visited by Marshal Marmont are as 
follows ;—Hungary, Transylvania, Southern Russia, Turkey, Asia Minor, the 
Holy Land, Syria, &c. The work is altogether one of the very highest impor- 
fance. 

A new work of Military Adventure, under the title of “The Veteran, or 
Forty Years in the British Service,” by the late Captain John Harley, Paymaster, 
of the 47th Regiment, is announced for early publication. 

Among forthcoming literary novelties the ** Memoirs of the Duchess of St. 
Alban’s,” by Miss L. H. Sheridan, are likely to afford general interest, from her 
Grace’s extensive acquaintance with noted persons in her professional and social 
career; and Miss Sheridan, having resided much with the Duchess, can zive 
them authenticity, from personal knowledge of many of the circumstances 





A novelty in playing cards has just been introduced by Messrs. Reynolds, which 
will afford even more amusement than is derived from the game itself. Each 
card is beautifully tinted, and the pack contains nearly 300 sketches of comic heads 
designed and drawn by Alfred Crowgquill 
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Or deck my hair with gem and flower, 

To flatter other eyes than thine? 
Ah! no, with me love’s smiles are past— 
Thou hadst the first—thou hadst the last. 





Among the proud and gay to shine? 


The measures taken by Mr. Brunel to resume the workings in the Tunnel, have | 


been highly successful. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

An elegant fantasie at present very general consists of a ribbon worn round the 
neck and confined by a slide. The ends of this ribbon are passed through the 
waist-band and descend to some distance below it. The elegant material for 
these neck ribbons are black velvet or plaided gros de Naples: to one of the ends 
may be suspended a cassolette or some other ornament. The slides are usually 
of richly worked gold, set with small precious stones. 

Among the novelties of the present season we may notice shawls of worked 
muslin similar to those worn by our grandmothers. Many are trimmed with 
broad lace, set on full, and lined with silk or satin of any light colour. Scarfs 
and mantelets are also made in worked muslin 

Many open dresses are trimmed at the bottom with dress flounces, which grad- 
ually diminish in depth towards the front, where they form a frill of ordinary 
depth, which is carried up to the throat and round the collar. This is a very 
elegant fashion, and is peculiarly well adapted to white or printed muslin. 

For home morning dress nothing is more fashionable than robe de chambre or 
peignoir of white cambric, or jacconet muslin, with very wide hanging sleeves, 
open at bottom. Under these open sleeves are worn tight sleeves, which have 
the appeasance of belonging to an under dress, the tight sleeves are trimmed at 
the wrist with full frills of lace. Sometimes mittens of tricot de Berlin are worn 
instead of under sleeves. 

Very small parasols called Marqises have been introduced in Paris. They are 
used chiefly in open carriages. ‘The handles are of silver gilt, carved ivory, or 
mother-o'-pearl, and are sometimes set with garnets, torquises, &c. They are 
covered with white, pale green, or pink silk, and are always lined with a tint har- 
monizing with the outside. We have seen one covered with worked muslin, 
lined with pink silk, and edged with a full trimming of broad lace. The stick 
was of inother-o’-pearl with an amethyst handle. It is impossible to imagine 
anything of its kifd more elegant than this petite Marquise. 

Bracelets are once more resuming their vogue, two pairs may be worn even in 
neghigee. Fashion, however, demands that they should be exceedingly narrow. 
A gold chain turned several times round the wrist forms a very elegant bracelet. 








CARD.—Signor SCONCIA, at the solicitation of his patrons and friends, is induced to 
submit to the citizens of New York and its vicinity, the plan upon which he proposes 
opening on Wednesday,the Ist of Nov.next, his Musical Academy. The establishment will 
comprise various elasses for ladies and gentlemen, who may be desirous to be theoreti- 
cally and practically instructed in all the branches of this delightful accomplishment of 
vocal and instrumental Music upon his new and highly successful analytical plan, already 
introduced to the favourable notice of some of the most respectable citizens of New York. 
The Institute will be opened for the exercise of the different classes twice a week, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, at No. 22 White st., from 9 o’clock, A.M. until9 P.M. The 
classing of pupils will take place on the abovementioned Ist day of Nov. To enjoy, there- 
fore, the advantages of the preliminary lectures and instructions, early application for 
admission is earnestly recommended to be made at 22 White st., one week previous to the 
opening. 

Economy will be strictly regarded in carrying out the plan, as the object is to render 
this Institute permanent and useful in its establishment and operations. The most satis- 
factory references will be produced, and terms made known, by applying to Signor Sconcia 
at the same place. (Oct. 29—It*] 





HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
FR New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—16th November. 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—16th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for Aw 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. e 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or te 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 














(Sept. 17—ly.) 








Ships. Masters. | Days of “——. from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, 
ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,|Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “* 16, “ 24,June 8,jMarchl, “ 16 * 6, 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| “ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16, “ 8, Aug. 1 * &e 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, * S$, July GiApril 1, * MW, * @© 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Sept. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt|March 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8 Jan. L 
Poland, Anthony, April 16,“ 24,Aug. &/June 1, “ 16, “ & 
Albany, J. Johnston,| ‘* 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, a ,S ~“ B.* o* Bm YY S&P UL 
Sully, D. Lines, “6 * & Bowes 1. §* Bw ©. & 





? ’ ’ 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 





jg tecnes RANGES—NAYLOR’S celebrated Kitchen Ranges, of various patterns, 
to be seen in full operation at the store, 464 Broadway, (next to the corner of Grand 
street,) every day except Sunday, where the subscriber will warrant a saving of fifty per 
cent in fuel, and convince any person that by one fire, made in the morning, he will cook 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, without any additional fuel put on during the whole day. 
Pi ro from $20 to $100, and upwards ; and very neat good’Ranges, with excellent ovens, 
at $50. 

AIR FURNACES—A\lso, his Portable Air Furnaces, which he believes he has got as 
pertect as it is possible to make them, so that by little more than what is burnt in an ordi- 
nary parlour grate, the whole house is warined wiih a pleasant, healthy, and elastic air 
through all the apartments, and perfectly safe and portable. 

N. B.—All kinds of masonry, grates, grate-setting, cisterns, drains, ovens, &c. built in 
the best manner. Also, tin, iron and copper work, smithing, &c. at 464 Broadway, N. Y. 

(Oct. 21-3t.) ’ 

A RTIFICIAL EYES Snserted by Dr. J. Francis, Dentist, 138 Chamber street, opposite 

Hudson-st., which cannot be distinguished from the natural, and will perform every 
motion of that organ without giving the slightest pain. For an improvement in this art 
he has received a diploma from the American Institute. 

Dr. F. respectfully solicits the attention of the public to his most extraordinary and effi- 
cacious eye water. It has proved itself a most valuable application in inflammation and 
weakness of the eyes. A gentleman in this city having lost the sight of one eye fora 
length of time, and despairing of ever re¢ overing the use of it, was recommended to try 
Dr. F's. eye water, and having used but one bottle, the sight was so far restored in ten 
days that he could distinguish objects at a considerable distance, and it is now completely 
restored. References can be given to some of the most respectable persons in this city. 
It is not prepared or sold by any person in America but by Dr. F. 138 Chesbaret. 

Dr. F.’s business having much increased, Dr. Glenny, a member of the Royal College of 





Surgeons, London, and of the New York Medical Society, has joined him, in whose dental 
attainments every reliance can be placed, and whose premium incorruptible teeth are of 
the best quality. Fullsetts are warranted to remain permanent to the gums, without the 
use of springs or ligatures. A lotion engaged to cure disease of the gums, and fasten loose 


| teeth. Also, toothache drops, that will cure the most violent toothache in a few moments, 





| and at the same time preserve the teeth. 138 Chamber, opposite Hudson-st. (Sept 9-3m. 





yo SALE, by A. Caselli, 54 Exchange-place—the splendid works of Paolo Mascagni 
on anatomy, including the text, edited by professors I. Barzellotti and I. Rosini, with 
coloured plates and definitions. Also, a set of Lithographic plates, from the gallery of 
Florence. (Sept.20-6t) 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
21 years undivided attention, and constant study, undes the most celebrated Oculists in 





Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr, | 


E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CaTERAcT Entropium and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.} 


HEAP ! CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 
worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick hand«erchiefs,the newest 
avd most fashionable patterns, in great variety,—For sale at the Lace and i nbroidery 








; Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. The above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive 


Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. Ladies may depend on getting 

great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost :— 

wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, 
July 15.) 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street. 
R. MEIN respectfully invites the attencionof the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot te 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union 











NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil swe 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 





every month throughout the year, viz :— , 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 
St. James, W H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, “ft, “NH F* Hf H *- @ * &, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Fed. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “* 17, “* 1%, * WM, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “1, “1 * 0) * 7 * @, * &, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 1% 
Samson, R. Sturges, “nm ©“ BH * B*. & * & * 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “% 17%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “mn *h © WM ¢* & *§ & * GS, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 2, * 20, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by abie 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 

{ York. iverpoel. 
North America, | C. Dixey, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, i.Ciam, 1% & 8% & © Ge ae, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Marchl1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, et See ee ee ee ee 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ M, 
Geo. Washington { H. Holdrege, og * @& * 21° & * Be SS 
Hibernia, 


, ’ 
J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, - & © & 


N.H.Holdrege,’ “ 2, “ 24, “ 94, 
South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, | 
“ ~ 





’ Nov. 1 ’ 
Pennsylvania, J.P.Smith, | “ 8, rp *§ Bo ee *§ OO © 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | “ 2%, “4, “ @) “ g “§ 8 “ 8, 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, {| pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Selspentonss, E. Nye, ame @e@g @ G1 e°@ * & © 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. L, 


Virginian, I. Harris, le oe ow ew 8. Bae 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. Th 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pat- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
edeuemae:e GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
- S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Indep rye 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.¥. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liv 


yak 


LA 





